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: E’VE been urging our friends to get every 
E last bit of wear out of their dance shoes before they buy 
i new ones. We felt it our duty to put patriotism before 
profit and support the Government's campaign to get | 
you to buy only what you NEED and take CARE of 
what you own. These efforts have brought us an un- 
expected reward! SELVA customers have learned to 
appreciate the truly long life of Selva Dance Shoes. 
Many have complimented us and said that they never 
realized that there could be as much additional life in 
a shoe as they found in Selva Shoes in the period be- 
tween “GOING” and “GONE”. 


So... when your shoes are really “GONE” call 
on Selva for new ones. We'll be pleased to fill your 
order from our excellent stock of Toe, Ballet and Tap 
Shoes, “‘America’s Finest Dance Footwear”. 


209 West 48th Street, N.Y.C. 


NEWARK BRANCH — 4 Warren Street & 
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Andre Eglevsky presenting’ a picture of romantic 
masculinity in the leading role of ‘Helen of Troy”. 


An interview with one of the leading 
dancers of "Ballet Theatre" in which he tells 
c? the events that led him into the dance 
profession. 


A FTER a half a dozen he-men had asked me why I didn’t 
interview Andre Eglevsky for DANCE Magazine, 
I began to realize that here was a man’s dancer. I was 
not surprised, therefore, to find Eglevsky a big fellow with 
a simple, unaftected, masculine personality. 

I was surprised, however, to find so famous and dis- 
tinguished a dancer, still so young. But then I found out 
he had been dancing important roles with leading ballet 
companies from the time he was fourteen, and it was 
easier to understand how he could be one of the foremost 
male dancers of the world at twenty-five. 

The story of his career would interest any boy, so | 
made him tell it to me in detail as we had lunch at the 
Russian Tea Room the other day. 

Andre was born in Russia in 1917 when everything 
was chaos, starvation, and death. The little fellow took 
sick along with most of the undernourished children of 
that time, but he became so ill, his life was despaired of. 
With great determination his mother got him to Bulgaria 


-with his sister and the family nurse. A doctor there said 


the little fellow had but one chance, and that was to get 
to the Riviera where he could have peace, quiet and sun- 
shine. With another Herculean effort this courageous young 
mother brought the family to France’s famous resort. Here 


4 


the youngster did rally, but the physician prescribed exer- 
cise to build up his frail little body. 

The youngster chose boxing school, but after several 
sessions the doctor found it too much strain on his lungs. 
Andre’s second choice was tennis, but again this was 4 
strain on his lungs and, furthermore, developed only the 
right side and it was from the left side that pleurisy had 
necessitated the removal of one rib. The doctor wanted 
well-balanced exercise, so the doctor did the choosing this 


time and told M*rs. Eglevsky ‘to take her son to a ballet 


School. 


ANDRE EGLEVSKY 


“But mother’, pleaded the boy, “‘my tather was a 
Colonel of the great Cossacks. My grandfather was a 
famed Russian General. | do not want to be a. ballet 
dancer”’. 

But oft he went to ballet school under the doctor's 
orders, starting his dance career at the age of eight. It 
wasn't long, however,. before Andre was the star pupil. 

At twelve he was already a big fellow and dancing like 
a grown-up. His teacher was so enthusiastic about his 
talent that his mother decided to take him to Fokine and 
ask his advice. 

That meeting with Fokine is still vivid in Andre Eglev- 
sky’s mind. 

They met in Fokine’s hotel room. Just in his street 
clothes Andre did a few steps for the great master. Fokine 
said to Mrs. Eglevsky, “I will take this boy as my own 
son. He has much talent. In a year I can make him a 
great dancer’. 

But Fokine was leavitig for America and finances were 
still a problem in the Eglevsky family, so they stayed 
Paris and Andre continued his studies with Egorova. 

Two years later he was offered a fine contract with 
Massine’s Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Six months later 
when Lichine took a vacation, Andre danced the principal 
male roles in leading ballets like Les Presages, Swan. Lake, 
etc. 


From the time he was fourteen years old. Eglevsky sup, 


ported his mother, sister and nurse. 


Later he met Fokine again when the great choreographer 
was organizing the Renée Blum Ballet Company. Fokine 
recognized Andre immediately and was delighted to see 
him. He offered him a fine position with the new com- 
pany. It was to Eglevsky that he intrusted the creation 
of the male role in “L’Epreuve d’Amor"’.. 50 pleased was 
the master with the young dancer's interpretation that he 
said to him after the performance, 


“You have not only made your name great. by the way 
you danced my ballet, but you have made my name 
greater’. | 

Because of his fine physique and clear cut masculine per- 
sonality, he is able to make lyrical and classical roles strong 
and convincing to even the type of man who generally scofts 
at such aesthetic dancing for a man. As Fokine pointed 
out, however, Eglevsky is a rare combination of “Classical” 
and “Demi-Character”. He can do the Bluebird Variation 
with an eftortless beauty of movement that brings the house 
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down. However, in the role of Gritzko in Lichine’s new 
ballet he looks, acts and dances like a regular hard riding, 
hard fighting young Cossack and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the vigor and brilliance of his leaps, presatkas and 
furious whirls. 

It was with Fokine that the young Eglevsky first began 
to understand the great satisfaction an artist can feel in 
his work well done. 

Fokine spoke philosophically to him about the ballet, 
the artist and the dance in general. The young Eglevsky 
realized for the first time, too, that the dance was a full 
life's work, worthy of any man. Fokine had a deep and 
lasting effect on him. He constantly recalls his words. 

“It is not enough to do the step”, Fokine would say, 
“you must understand its meaning, and its artistie signi- 
ficance’’. Fokine also frequently reminded the young artist: 

“A real artist is never a waiter to his public. He should 
lead and inspire the public, not servilely follow — its 
demands’’. 


DANCER 


When Blum was no longer able to back the Fokine 
Ballet Company and it changed hands, Andre came for the 
first time to America. He left his family in Europe until 
he could send for them. 

In America he danced at Radio City and then joined 
the Massine Company. But he remembered mostly how 
lonely he was during these months without his family. 

It was at this time that he met and fell in love with 
Leda Anchutina who is now his wife. They have a year 
old Andre Jr. now in whom daddy is very much inter- 
ested, but even less prejudiced observers say it is a brilliant 
and charming baby. 

Although at the height of his dancing career which no 
doubt he will easily maintain for another decade, Eglevsky 
is very much interested in choreography and even teaching. 
_He feels that the young dancer could be taught so many 
points of technique so much more quickly. 

“Take the pirouette for an example. So often people 
say, you are born with tHe talent to pirouette, but that is 
hot so. You can learn to pirouette. Legat taught me the 
secret,’ continued Eglevsky, “It has three parts: First, 
vou must focus your balance; second, you must have suf- 


photos: Constantine 


Eglevsky practicing his leaps under California 
skies to the accompaniment of the Pacific Ocean. 
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pnoros Wonstantine 


Two contrasting pictures showing Eglevsky dancing 
both the classical and demi-character ballet roles. 


ficient power in your shoulders to propel yourselt; third, 
vou must adjust your hip to a one legged support”. 

Here, Eglevsky took a sheet of paper and sketched 
quickly the correct theory of the spiral versus the square 
front pirouette. The sketch was convincing. Incidently, 
Eglevsky’s pirouettes are uniquely beautiful. He has done 
as many as fourteen continuous ones. 

Eglevsky also recalled how thrilling it was to him as a 
young dancer to study with Volonine because he was such 
a wonderful example for his pupils. 

Yes, indeed, Eglevsky is a born pedagogue as well as 
virtuoso, and it is nice to know that sometime when he 
retires from the footlights that the next generation of 
young men will have such a fine manly teacher to lead 
them. 

He told me he has never in his life seen so many young 
boys interested in ballet. Out in Hollywood a young boy 
was watching rehearsal all morning. Finally, Eglevsky 
asked him what he was doing there. 

“I am watching the ballet”, replied the eight vear old. 

“But why do you watch the ballet?” quizzed Eglevsky. 

“Why”, repeated the bov in astonishment, “because | 
like ballet”. 

If you are not sure by now that Egfevsky is a man’s 
dancer let me tell you just one more story | heard about 
our hero. 

When he danced at the Hollywood -Canteen recently, 
he went over big with “The Boys’. When he came out 
afterwards in street clothes he was literally mobbed by 
the boys for an autograph. 

He thought the soldiers had mistaken him for a movie 
actor so he kept saying “You make mistake, | am not the 
movie actor”. Finally, one of the follows said “But aren't 
you the one who just danced?” When he acknowledged 
he was, the soldier cried, ““Come on, fellows, he is the 
one who danced!” 

Thereupon, they all rushed back for their autograph 
and Eglevsky was kept busy for the next hour signing 
his name. 

Yes, Eglevsky is a man’s dancer. 

Luctte Marsu, Editor 
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Pavlova’s “Swan,” Bill) Robinson's 
“Stair Tap,” ‘Ted Shawn’s “Cowboy,” 
and Dunean’s “Marche Slav.” Each 
field of the dance produces its classic 
numbers, dances that everybody knows 
and loves, creations: that set a vogue 
and inspire many imitators. 

In the field of exhibitional teams, 
the “Cape Dance’ by Stuart and Lea 
is such a chef d’ocuvre. Like most 
successful compositions, this evolved 
over’ a period of years, starting as a 
solo dance in a concert program. Then 
it arranged for a team. prac- 
tice cape and dress with = train at- 
tached were made out ot cheap = ma- 
terial, and days and weeks of practice 
devoted to harmonizing the movements 
of the dance with those of the cape 
and billowing train. The cape and 
train grew, changed color and shape 
with each new season. Now, there 1s 
hard!y a stage large enough to do all 
the sweeps and swirls of that magical- 
ly dancing cape and swirling skirt. 

It is rare to enjoy artists as much 
as you do their work, but we found 
ourselves having a marvelously ar- 
tistic evening just talking to Stuart 
and Lea. In the first place, they are 
a handsome couple in a healthy, vital, 
yvouthtul sort of way. They are very 
commumeative too, generously and un- 
self-consciously sharing their ideas and 
eCXPETICNCes. 

Stuart tells how he came to New 
York woth what was left of a hundred 
dollar bill atter he paid his train fare 
Kentucky. From = that time on 
he to support himself while he 
was to dance. He started 
with Denishawn and then went. the 
gamut; ballet, modern, tap acro- 
batic, ete. It was hard finding himselt, 
but he continued to jump the hurdles 
(even with two seasons at the Met) 
until finally, after wasting plenty of 
time, energy, and money, he came to 
a number of detinite and basic con- 
clusions. 

Number one was that he believed in 
the team as a perfect unt of dance 
expression, combining as it) the 
power and brilliance of the male dancer 
and the beauty finesse of the 
woman's contribution. “This was mi 
final decision,’ said) Stuart, “and | 
called it ‘Custer’s Last Stand’ because 
| meant to live or die by it.” 

Second, and not less important, 
Stuart decided there was no real quar- 
rel between art and financial success. 
If you started with art, vou didn't 
need to be afraid of making it a. sue- 
Cess, 


“Most of the resentment against 


STUART and LEA CLASSIC DUO 
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commercial success,” said Stuart, “is 
felt by those who haven't attained it. 
They have failed because they lack basi- 
cally worthwhile material, industry, 
and persistence. My greatest effort is 
spent on trying to find a fundamental- 
ly original, intrinsically artistic 
idea for a dance. When I have that, 
I'm not afraid to develop it with all 
the showmanship at my command. 
“Enlargement is essential to com- 
mercial sucecss, but it is also a funda- 
mentally artistic device. But you must 
be sure that what you enlarge 1s 
beautiful and important enough to 
stand the test of being made bigger. 
()f course, we have to submit to the 
limitations superimposed by music, 
-pace, lighting, and type of audience. 
But some great artist said a limitation 
was only a further challenge to the 
real artist. Ellen ‘Terry said the same 


thing when she said, “There is no 
audience so bad that a great artist 
can't make it a good one.’ | remember 
that whenever | find the audience 
cool.” 

In his first efforts at dance com- 
positions, Stuart tried to put every- 
thing he knew in one dance. “Now 


| know Stevenson was just as right 
for dancing as for literature when he 
said, ‘Genius is the courage to elimin- 
ate nine-tenths of what you create.” 
Stuart became interested in castanet 
playing, so he bought the famous Ar- 
gentina records, played them slowly 
over and over until he had everything 
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Adrienne Ames interviewing Stuart and Lea over station WHN where they gave dancing lessons 
over. the air. These ‘air-wave” lessons became so popular, they were booked for the season, 


noted down. Then he went about 
learning to play them. When he had 
the castanets accomplished he was 
horrified to discover that he had no 
arms left to lift his partner. How 
he accepted this limitation and made 
it an advantage can be seen in their 
Paso Doble which never tails to bring 
down the house. 

“But these famous numbers have 
their drawbacks, too,” explained Stuart. 
“In the first place, the managers won't 
let you do anything else. ‘Then the 
first thing you know, the same man- 
avers are complaining you can't do 
anything else. Moreover, people who 
have seen the number talk about it in 
such extravagant terms that no dance 
could ever come up to their descrip- 
tion. We now keep seven composi- 
tions in rehearsal and give difterent 
ones at each of our three appearances, 
each night. 

The other half of this team is the 
dainty and charming Flora Lea who 
is an accomplished dancer in her own 
right besides being the exquisite femin- 
ine half of this famous duo. She, too, 
has studied all types of dancing inelud- 
ing Denishawn and Humphrey-Weid- 
man and teels they all have something 
to give a dancer. But she agrees with 


Stuart that dance instruction must 
connect more closely with the per- 


torming side. Young artists now waste 
too much time in trying to find out 
what thev need to know. 

Miss Lea pays tribute to the art of 
costuming which, she feels, is impera- 
tive to a team’s success, 

“Frankly.” explains the auburn- 
haired beauty, “Stuart and I pay al- 
most as much attention to planning a 


new wardrobe as we do to a new 
dance routine. In the first place, no 
team can reach even moderate success 


/ 
unless they are tastefully and excitingly 
dressed. In our own case, Stuart wears 
Eaton jackets with novel, specially de- 
signed trousers that are extremely high 
and have a built-in vest ettect. My own 
ideas are executed by Katherine Kuhn, 


whom | consider one ot the best de- 
signers in the country. They all fea- 
ture 2 novel three-in-one ettect. | 


wear the same gown in three difterent 
numbers, but it is constructed so | can 
add ballet length skirts and capes. Ae- 
tually, it appears to be three different 
gowns. Because it is so flexible and 
requires so little material, we call it 
our Victory Gjown. just bought 
three ot these last week and they've 


caused so much comment, I'm really 
thrilled.” 

Stuart and Lea have also experi- 
mented with diet over a_ period of 


vears and have come to the conclusion 
that meat, tresh vegetables, truit, and 
natural sweets constitute the 
diet tor an active life. ‘They also en- 
dorse gelatin as a_ real supplementary 
tood and a quick lift on 
days. 

‘They believe, however, the real se- 
prolonged youth and beauty 
lies in the dance itself. stimulates 
the body, retreshes the mind, and keeps 
the zest tor living at its zenith. 

Certainly, talking to this dynamic 
and glimorous pair, one finds it easy 
to believe they have found the “foun- 
tain of youth” for all time to come. 

Latest news of Stuart and Lea comes 
Orleans where they 
‘wowing’ the crowds at the fashion- 
able Roosevelt Hotel... Previously La 
Conga extended their six weeks engage- 
ment to four months, but that’s be- 
cause the public likes the this 
classic Duo combines art and show- 
manship. 
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How Augusta Maywood's dancing 
conquered 19th century Europe oe 


GREAT 


AMERICAN 
BALLERINA 


Note: Augusta Maywood was almost quite 
forgotten until she was recently rediscovered by 
Marion Hannah Winter (Dance Index, Vol. Il, 
1943). Miss Winter described the life of the 
dancer on a basis of painstaking, scholarly 
research, This writer adds a few important facts 
to Miss Winter's essay; he wishes primarily to 
picture Augusta Maywood's development in the 
European scene. 


In the spring of 1840, the greatest 
European dancer of the 19th century 
crossed the Atlantic bound to make 
her conquest of America. Two years 
earlier the greatest American dancer 
of the century had set sail to invade 
European soil. Fanny Elssler, thirty 
years old, came wearing a_ shining 
halo of fame, and all America, en- 
tranced by a_ heretofore unconceived 
dramatic passion and technical perfec- 
tion of dance, sank at her dainty feet. 
Augusta Maywood, thirteen years of 
age, arrived laden with wreaths of ad- 
miration lavished upon a child prodigy. 
Filled with fanatical love for the dance 
and bursting with boundless ambition, 
she wanted to study and to work and 
to attain mastery of her art. 


LIFE WITH STEPFATHER 

She had been brought up behind the 
footlights. Her father and mother were 
players, and actors’ blood coursed 
through the veins of both daughters. 
They were still infatits when, their 
parents having divorced, the mother 
married the distinguished actor and 
manager Robert C. Maywood. The 
daughters, Mary Elizabeth and 
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Courtesy of Dance Index 


An 1856 lithograph of Augusta Maywood as Rita Gauthier, “the lady of 
the camellias", one of the ballerina's most famous and popular roles. 


by ARTUR MICHEL 


Augusta Williams, adopted their step- 
father’s name. 
Maywood took an active hand in 


the artistic upbringing of the girls. 
Mary Elizabeth turned to acting; early 


in 1839 she made her debut on the 
English stage. For the winter 1840/41 


she accepted an engagement in Dublin. 


Already by the end of 1837, the 12 
vear old Augusta (born in 1825 in 
New York City) had danced before an 
audience for the first time, in Philadel- 
phia in the Chestnut Street Theatre. 
The manager here at the time was 
Robert Maywood. “La Petite Augusta’”’ 
played Zoloe, the mute role in the 
opera-ballet “The Maid of Cashmere”’ 
(Le Dieu et la Bayadere). In the 
earliest existing picture of her, we see 


her as she performed the famous shawl 
dance of this ballet. 

Six weeks later, she danced the same 
part in the Park Theatre, New York. 
Here, too, she created a furore. It is 
much to her stepfather’s credit that he 
did not try to exploit these successes 
to commercial ends. In the spring of 
1838, he took both girls with him to 
Europe, so that, undisturbed by pre- 
mature acclaim, they could obtain the 
artistic education that America could 
not afford them. 


Vie PARISIENNE 


Augusta entered the dance school of 
the Académie Royale de Musique in 
Paris. She received instruction from the 
two famous ballet masters there, Jean 
Coralli and Mazilier. A contemporary 
who was very close to the Paris Opera, 
Charles de Boigne, relates in_ his 
memoirs that with her forwardness and 
vivacity, she soon outstripped all her 
classmates. 

Augusta arrived in Paris at a very 
unsettled, highly tense moment. Marie 
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Taglioni and Fanny Elssler were at 
the peak of their fame; they were the 
rage of the entire continent of Europe. 
For years, no new dancers had appeared 
on the scene. Consequently, there was 
heightened expectation for an upsurge 
of new blood. In the summer of 1839, 
there appeared for the first time on the 
Paris Opera stage a young girl who 
came to be recognized as a rival and 
possible successor to these two dancers. 
It was the Danish Lucile Grahn. She 
cast a spell over the audience by her 
very winsome, somewhat melancholy 
grace that was all the more surprising 
as it went hand-in-hand with an elegant 
style of movement and _ wonderful, 


nonchalant elevation. In the February ~ 


of 1840, Augusta Maywood no doubt 
sat in the auditorium of the ‘Theatre 
de la Renaissance, as Carlotta Grisi 
disclosed herself to the Parisians as a 
dancer of singularly delicate enchant- 
ment. 

SENSATIONAL DEBUT 


But the young American had made 
her debut on Monday, November 11, 
1839, appearing in a pas seul intro- 
duced into the first act of the ballet 
“Le Diable Boiteux’”’ (The Devil on 
Two Sticks). The principal role was 
rendered by Fanny Elssler and the en- 
tire audience was waiting on seat’s 
edge for Elssler’s Cachucha. Neverthe- 
less, they were completely bowled over 
by the young debutante’s dance. The 
critic of the “Revue et Gazette Musi- 
cale” described the apparition of the 
strange child who took Paris by storm. 
“A petite creature, gracious and alive, 
well-defined gesture,. piquant smile, 


mischievous eye, a pretty face . . 


Courtesy of Dance Index 


La Petite Augusta at the age of twelve years 
dancing the role of Zoloe in the “Bayadere”. 
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Imagine a madcap and frenetic dance, 
prodigious leaps, ‘élans’ which covered 
the stage in three bounds, entrechats 
combined with pirouettes such as would 
do honor to (Jules) Perrot, battements 
horizontaux such as Paul (I. A. Paul, 
1795-1871) did once upon a time, ex- 
treme verve, incredible ‘jeu’, miracu- 
lous aplomb, and you will have an 
idea of the surprise mixed with pleasure 
which the apparition of Augusta May- 
wood must have caused”. 

This graphic delineation was subse- 
quently confirmed. by Theophile Gau- 
tier: “Mlle. Maywood has a completely 
clear-cut type of talent. It is something 
abrupt, unexpected, bizarre, which sets 
her completely apart. She is of medium 
size, very well-built, very young, with 
black eyes and a wide-awake and sav- 
age little face which gambles strongly 
on being pretty; add to this sinews of 
steel, joints of a jaguar and an agility 
approaching that of clowns . . ..In 
two or three bounds she cleared this 
great theatre backdrop to 
promptor’s box, making those almost 
horizontal vols penchés which made the 
tame of Perrot the Aeérien; and then 
she began to gambol, to pirouette dans 
l’air sur elle-méme, to do back turns 
with a suppleness and force worthy of 
Lawrence or Redisha (English clowns 
and contortionists): you would have 
said a rubber ball bouncing on a rac- 
quet; she has much elevation and 
spring; her little legs of a wild doe 
make steps as long as those of Mlle. 
‘Taglioni’’. 


Paris Opera PROFILES 


Augusta Mlaywood’s first goal was 
reached. She was soloist at the Paris 
Opera. But beyond a doubt, the am- 
bitious neophyte applied herself with 
redoubled effort to perfect herself. On 
the Opera stage, she performed together 
with world renowned dancers, Marie 
‘Taglioni, Fanny and Therese Elssler, 
Louise Noblet and also a handful of 
others whose names were already re- 
sounding throughout Paris and whose 
fame soon extended into other capitals: 
Lucile Grahn, Natalie  Fitzjames, 
Adele Dumilatre, Mlle. Maria, Her- 
mine Blangy (the last named achieving 
a tremendous popularity in America a 
few years later). 

Augusta Maywood’s greatest experi- 
ence and chief model was indubitably 
Fanny Elssler. She was appearing then 
in several of her most famous ballets, 
in “La Gipsv’, “La Varentule’, and 
“Le Diable Boiteux”. It seems that at 
the time, a sort of attachment evolved 
hetween the great dancer and the little 


American; it was certainly no accident 
that threw them together several 
decisive occasicns in Augusta’s life. 

In this year, 1840, she met, more- 
over, with a dancer whose artistic char- 
acter coresponded in many respects + to 
her own, Pauline Leroux. The latter 
was an outstanding dancer who had, 
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Charles Mabille, husband of Augusta Maywood, 
dancing with the ballerina, Natalie Fitzjames. 


however, never achieved the tame pro- 
portionate to her ability because of an 
illness that had incapacitated her tor 
many years and which eventually 
caused her all-too-early disappearance 
from the stage. On September 21, 
1840, she danced her best known role, 
Uriella in “Le Diable Amoureux’”. 
The heroine of this fairy tale ballet 
is a daughter of the Devil, who be- 
comes transformed into a mortal woman 
and forthwith is compelled to experi- 
ence all the joys and sorrows of this 
earth, including, quite naturally, love 
and jealousy. Pauline Leroux had a 
signal success with her vivacious and 
finely-shaded interpretation of this role. 
Without a doubt she made a striking 
and lasting impression on Augusta 
Maywood. One of Augusta’s first roles 
as prima ballerina, four years later, was 
that of Uriella. 


FATEFUL ADVENTURE 

But, as passionately devoted as the 
15 year old dancer was to her art, she 
was yet a mere plaything of her emo- 
tional cravings. She fell madly in love 
with a young dancer, Charles Mabille. 
This 25 year old handsome youth was 
extremely talented; Gautier wrote of 
him as belonging, with Jules Perrot, 
among the very few male dancers 
whom one could bear to watch on the 
stage. Every soloist and, more especial- 


ly, every debutante, considered herselt 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Stoffi Nossen and her dance group illustrate one of the fundamental 
movements that strengthen legs and back in preparation for lifting. 


A decorative dance study which also has the lift and stretch in it 
that takes the kinks out of the cramped muscles of the war worker. 


Many of the women who went into war work were 
taken out of homes where they had done long practiced 
movements in their own rhythm. Plunged into new move- 
ments and the accelerated rhythm- of the modern factory, 
they collapsed under the strain. 

Miss Nossen contends a_ preparatory physical fitness 
course teaching these women the principles of correct 
posture, relaxation, and movement, properly accelerated 
would have saved the day—and also the women, who are 
no less important. 

Investigating the reaction of these women to their new 
jobs, Miss Nossen found that some of them cried them- 
selves to sleep for the first few weeks out of sheer fatigue. 

“But this wasn't just fatigue, it was nervous tension 
and maladjustment to their jobs’, explained Miss Nossen. 
‘Lhe sturdiest made the adjustment atter a few weeks, the 
others tell by the wayside. A preliminary course in move- 
ment mechanics and rhythm would have obviated all this. 

“Il met a half a dozen Westchester High School girls 
at the station the other day but | didn't recognize them 
until they spoke to me. They looked ten years older. ‘What 
are you doing’? | asked. ‘We're working in a_ defense 
plant in Bridgeport’, they said. But can we afttord to do 
this to our youth when there is a solution at hand. 

“Without the proper protection of body mechanics, 
many of these young women are getting posture defects 
that will last them a life time. For instance, the thrust 
forward head, hunched shoulders, the hollow back and 
spread hips. When it isn’t necessary to have our workers 
so disfigured, it should not be permitted. Again a= sys- 
tematic course in body mechanics would increase the efh- 
ciency, protect the women, and keep them on the job. 

“lL remember a little Chinese girl in one of the factories 
who simply fascinated me. She sat beautifully, with weight 
equally distributed on both hips. Her movements to right 
and left were equally accurate, fast and graceful. She was 
always pleasant and serene and held the top rating for 
speed, accuracy and continued output. It was noticeable 
how her whole body co-ordinated with every move and 


THE DANCE INDUSTRY 


A RECENT report of the government shows a large per- 
cent of the women who responded to this country’s 
call tor workers have had to drop out of the ranks. 

We heard that Stetti Nossen had spent the summer 
studying the problem right in the defense factories. Happy 
that one of the dance profession was the first to pioneer 
in this important work, we hastened to interview Miss 
Nossen on the subject. 

After her simmer research, Miss Nossen was more con- 
vinced than ever that the principles of movement known 
to every well trained dancer held the solution for this 
industrial problem. After all, dancers for many generations 
have spent their lives studying and perfecting movement. 
It is only natural they should discover its fundamental 
principles. 

This is an age of action, everything must move swiftly, 
eficiently and consistently to stand the test. War has 
demanded an even greater speed, accuracy and endurance. 
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how consistent her rhythm was. | was gratified to find 
that the girl had been a dancer. 

“There was another high grade worker who always 
took oft blouse and brassiere in the ladies’ room and gave 
herself five minutes of rhythmic exercises. couldn't 
stay on my job unless | could do this several times a day’, 
she reported”. 

Miss Nossen brought out still another interesting point 
that only a dancer would notice. It seems that many of the 
factories use music to increase the output. But Miss 
Nossen pointed out that each piece of music should be 
chosen to find the natural rhythm of the movement it ac- 
companies. A waltz accompanying a double time move- 
ment distracts and retards the sensitive worker. At present, 
one piece of music accompanies many movements of dif- 
ferent tempos and rhythms, but a dancer knows this is 
inefhcient. Movements of the same rhythm could be as- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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HOW GET NOVEL DANCE IDEAS 


Editor's Note: We are lucky to have Betty 
Manning here to tell us how the famous 
Jack Manning bagged the ideas for his 
nationally popular novelty, tap, and musical 
comedy numbers. 


“Where do you get your novelty ideas, Mr. Manning ?” 

How many times | heard that trom coast to coast on 
our teaching tours, and little did the ones who asked that 
question know that Jack Manning didn't pull them out 
of his hat! No, Sir! Jack Manning was not a magician. 
You who have created your own routines know it’s not 
that easy. An idea does not come by wishful thinking, 
you really have to work for one. Onee you get the idea, 
however, the rest comes easily. Now, what would you 
think of two people rushing in and out of department 
stores, into the hardware department, then the toy depart- 
ment looking for a gadget that would squeak or make a 
noise, blowing horns, shooting off pop guns, hitting drums, 
tapping on a tomtom, bouncing a ball hoping tr had that 
unusual sound, or perhaps just to get the teel of things. 
But all the while Jack Manning was going through these 
silly antics, an idea was being born. 

He'd hurry back to the studio, bang out a tew = steps, 
rush home with the thought in mind of something new. 
It always must be different! Soon we would be embarking 
on another teaching tour, and it must be better than the 
last one. Over to the mantle to touch the clock, pick up 
a candle stick, tinkle on the dinner bell, turn on the radio. 
It must be rhythm, the right kind of rhythm to get you 
in the mood. Over to the table, this lovely table of the 
Italian Renaissance period with extensions at either end, 
which I remember one time had tor its only decoration 

bowl of flowers with proper perception of things rare 
and beautiful, but no more! The table top was now 
covered with manuscripts, objects of all descriptions, trom 
a pair of wooden bones to crickets, eymbals, clappers, a 
miniature telegraph set that really could send out an SOs 
(this turned out the “Dot and Dash Routine’), wash- 
hoards, flags that had swish, even an anvil which had 
a spark when you hit it with a hammer. All these things 
on top of this lovely table, but it was all right with. yours 
truly fer I, too, was on the ramp and in the mood _ tor 
something different. | heard Jack 
the stairs, a tap here and a tap there. Was he doing a 
Bill Robinson? The radio was blasting away, it was Fats 
Waller with that ever famous * ‘12th Street Rag’ 

“Is it going to be a stair dance?” T ealled to Jack. 

“Not right now’, he said. “Later in the season [ll 
create one and call it “Treadin’. Must have something now 
for a group.” 

All the while he was clicking away at the steps leading 
to the upper floor. 

“Oh, gosh,” 


doesn’t something happen now 


running up and down 


thought, ‘tates in the season. why 
‘Tomorrow can wait. Just 
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by BETTY MANNING 


sunny ‘teal local of jazz using improvised in- 
st-uments gave Jack Manning the idea for his novel “Washboard Tap”. 


one little idea, something new, something different. It 
happen any minute now.” 

Sure enough, it did, for Jack Manning sat down at his 
typewriter to write out a step. he had previously been 
working on, and in a flash | caught a rhythm he tapped 
out on the kevs of his typewriter. 

“Do it again!” | said. He looked at me with amaze- 
ment. 

“Do what?” 

“Write again just what vou did then”, | said. 

“It's not to be repeated, Its a break.” 

“You bet it's a break”, | called back to him. 
an idea ‘Rhythm on a 

“Betty, vou have something there!” He caught the idea 


“Ther es 


lett Jack 
ecene. Aly living room was now an ofhee. 
This Is the ofhice, the boss will have his desk here, he 


alone now, tor he was already directing a 
| heard him say, 


will rush in early in the morning, dictate in tap-—not one 
stenographer, but three. Thev will type his dictation in 
Jack had the 
“Dictation” 


rhythm on the typewriter.” tive minutes 
whole scheme laid out and that is how the 
number was born. 

And by the wav, have you ever been stuck for an idea 
at the eleventh hour? [| really mean one hour before mid 
night when voure oh, so tired and brain’ weary. Jack 
had been working hard all dav arranging 
r breaking down 


combinations, 
putting a finishing touch here and there, o 
a step he had been working on for two or three hours, 
for he would never put a step in a routine unless he was 
thoroughly satished with it. He worked just) hard 
creating a step as he did teaching his classes. He was 
patience personified as you all know. This particular time 
it was so necessary for Jack to have one more novelty 
hetore the night was over, tor the morning brought othe 
things to do. 

All dav long he had worked like a beaver, but in the 
beck of his head he kept thinking there must be 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The cast of “Ice-Capades" posing with the $20,000 airplane that is featured in the finale. 


TEST CASE FOR AMERICAN SHOW SKATING 


While in the midst ot shortages ot 
all sorts (butter and meat, the alimen- 
tary needs, and these of the skin sur- 
face in the way of shoes and clothes) 
the world must not forget that it has 
suddenly got rid of a shortage that is 
more terrible to contemplate in its re- 
sults than the effects of starvation and 
its ally, the plague. Youth starving for 
proper outlet for its superabundant 
energy is no less terrible a picture than 
that aftorded by the gaunt ribs and 
protruding belly of the starving child 
of Europe. This other starvation plague 
which hit the well fed democracies gave 
the world a youth nursing the desperate 
frustration of its energies with sys- 
tems in chain-smoking and coca-doping, 
to mention only the milder forms of 
compensation. 

If the world were quite sure what it 
would do with the peace, the war 
would end tomorrow. It is the haunt- 
ing memory of those youth-starved de- 
pression years that makes annihilation 
almost preferable. Can any peace be 
safe when it seems that it is war alone 
that eliminates the most terrible and 
debasing starvation of all, the starva- 
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tion ot the superabundant energies ot 
youth for a decent outlet? This starva- 
tion is the problem before the democra- 
cies. 

In the amusement world there is a 
philosophy which lays down the specious 
law of “give the public what it wants’’ 
as the only one by which the show 
industry can survive. The world is 
just beginning to see, that not only the 
show business but the whole show, 
civilization itself, fails under this code. 

“Give the public what it wants” as 
a business idea encourages chain-smok- 
ing and coca-doping in youth. Youth 
wants these things, the argument is, 
and so it is good business to give it to 
them. But does youth really want these 
things, or does it merely take to them in 
desperation because it so passionately 
wants other things? Opportunity and 
outlet for ideals, for example ? 

In the amusement world “give the 
public what it wants” really means 
give the public second rate stuff be- 
cause we have not the energy and 
imagination to give it what it really 
wants, which is stuff of the highest 
calibre. 


by ALAN E. MURRAY 


Then, again, the amusement world 
likes to kid itself. For example, it 
will use the volume of applause as its 
guide by which to measure the approval 
of the public. Then, by every trick and 
artificial method known, it will so hyp 
notize and psychologically browbeat an 
audience into clapping that all value ot 
the applause meter is gone. An audience 
can clap its hands till they are sore, 
and yet go home feeling empty. Is it 
mere handclapping that ensures next 
vear'’s sale of tickets, and does that 
empty feeling after the show have no 
significance ? 

The really great meaning of dancing 
is that it presents an activity wherein 
vouth might in times of peace utilize 
part of its superabundant energies to 
positive and ideal ends. In war all the 
powers of man are brought into play 
in the struggle for survival. Here, 
vouth does get that total exercise of its 
functions without which they atrophy 
and decay. Is it impossible that this full 
play of function can be achieved in 
times of peace? The world has yet to 
prove the contrary true, yet the test 
of the coming peace depends upon 
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whether or not it can so prove. 

Among the peace time activities, only 
the arts bring forth that passion and 
total absorption without which youth 
is not completely alive. It is upon how 
the coming world handles youth’s ever 
present ability to become passionate 
artists that the success of the coming 
peace will depend. We surmise, only 
a nation of artists will not feel the 
need of war, for art is really the way 
of making peaceful living equal in pas- 
sion to the passion for mere survival. 
(Future history will point to one po- 
tential artist who, driven to megalo- 
mania by cruel frustration, chose to 
destroy the existing world.) The real 
battle of the democracies will be to 
prove that there is another way for 
youth and ideals besides the murderous 
path of war and destruction. 

If for no other reason, skating, like 
dancing, can be ranked as an art by the 
measure of the passion of its true de- 
votees. Because as an art it offers ideal 
release for the energies of youth, it 
must not be dealt with by the philoso- 
phy of “give the public what it wants’. 

As a measure of how the Skating 
Show Business is going to meet the 
problem of youth and the coming world 
we cite an instance of some note 
wherein youth with its ideals enters 
the field. 

Consider the case of Eleanor 
©’Meara (photo on back cover). Tall, 
beautiful, accomplished, a_ skater of 
highest ideals and distinguished honors 
as an amateur, Miss ©’Meara makes 


open and honorable declaration that her 
amateur career is at an end this year 
and joins the ranks of professionals 
under the aegis of the “Ice Capades”. 


Orrin Markhus and Irma Thomas appearing as 
"Those Old Smoothies" bring down the house 
with their rhythmic skating minus any props. 
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skated 


In addition to competitive ranking 
Miss O'Meara brought to her new 
career a strong following among skat- 
ing audiences wherever she had been 
seen as an amateur. She had alread\ 
proven her drawing power as an artist 
which is aside from competitive rank- 
ing. We speak ot the same drawing 
power that is possessed by Shuback and 
Noftke, the present United States Pai 
Champions, and Bertram and Reburn, 
a memorable pair of some seasons past. 
This was drawing power without acro- 
hatic appeal, relying on its artistic and 
rhythmic merits alone; drawing power 
by beautiful skating, moreover, with 
little of the props of showmanship in 
the raw. The appeal in these instances 
extended from the top galleries to the 
front row. This skating was loved by 
all, and the love of such skating we 
claim to be the basis ot the enduring 
show value of all skating. 

Like Shuback and Noftke, like Bert 
ram and Reburn, Eleanor 
has this drawing power with skating 
audiences. She is a proven case artisti- 
cally and in “appeal value” with the 
public. Like these _ others, Miss 
()’Meara has won her success with the 
public the hard way, by downright 
skating, by artistic and subtle appeal 
rather than any tour de force, by rhv- 
thmic display rather than bv plays to 
the audience for applause. Skating, on 
its own intrinsic beauty, and Miss 


Robert Deunch and Rosemarie Stewart, one of the highlights of the show with their beautifully 
classical duo. The gallery and critics agreed that skating is what the public wants. 
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()’Meara on her artistry, can win 
through to-great acclaim provided some 


such philosophy as “give the public 
what it wants” (which~ really means 
“give the public what we damn 


please’) does not prevail in the situ- 
ation. For example, to attempt to make 
a show girl, in the ordinary sense, of 
Miss ©'’Meara will come to naught. 
‘To take this finished artist with her 
proven artistic drawing power and re- 
quire her, say, to “lift her upper lip” 
in the forced smile of the Ziegfeld 
show girl throughout her program, 
would be just one of those things which 
would never work, and for which fact 
we are forevermore grateful. With any 
subtlety of handling Miss O'Meara is 
bound to be a success. ‘Che new skating 
show business will be tested this year 
by the way it handles this case in point. 
Is it, in ‘the egotism of its quick suc- 
CeSs, vomng to take all the cheap tricks 
inflict them 
instance like 


out of show business and 
on skating, even an 
this where the value and audience ap- 
peal of its more subtle qualities are 
already proven? 

‘There is much in amateur activity 
that is worthy of disdain by the show 
business, for example the stressing of 
the false standards of print and com- 
petition. But where artistry has won 
through all the rigamarole of the 
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Los Angeles presents their leading dance personalities. Left to right: 
as she appears in “The Waltz King’. Carmen Amaya, Spanish dancer, in one of her rebellious mo- 
ments. Lotte Gosler, character dancer, in one of her comic moods at the novel Turnabout Theatres 


HOLLYWOOD RAMBLINGS 


Photographer Constantine is 
on his merry way in movie- 
dom and writes to us accord- 


ingly. 


It was wondertul to photograph Ria- 
bouchinska eygain. She yot quite a 
kick out of my dancing first, the things 
| wanted her to do. It reminded her 
of the days with the De Basil Ballet 
when we used to rush pictures between 
the acts of the various ballets. On 
Monday | was her guest at a perform- 
ance of ““The Waltz King”. Quite a 
show. It has a clever ballet by Lichine 
in the second act and ‘Tania. stopped 
the show with a series ot double tour 
de basque sautes around the stage that 
were breath-taking. She also does a 
lovely pas de deux and is ably sup- 
ported by Walter Stane, who inciden- 
tally is one of new screen 
finds. He and ‘Vania make a handsome 
pair. 

Lotte Gosler was so funny when we 
made the enclosed picture that | could 
hardly hold the. camera still. She is 
appearing at the unique Turnabout 
Vheatre where on one side of the house 
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is shown an interesting puppet show by 
the Yale Puppeteers. Then turn 
the seats around, and presto! there is 
another stage where Miss Gosler and 
others perform. 

Viola Essenova is hard at work in 
“Rhapsody in Blue” and Van Simons 
(who was Gambarelli’s partner last 
season) is dancing with Viola in- the 
big ballet production. Leroy Prinz_ is 
doing splendid job of staging the 
dances, 

| took some pictures of Belita on the 
“Lady, Let’s Dance” set. What a girl! 
In it she does a ballet number, a_ball- 
room dance with Maurice, and skates. 
Amazing how she does all these things, 
and well, teo. She did tabulous 
things under water and | had some 
time little cubby hole wav down 
in the pool. | exrected the water to 
break thruo any minute while was 
making photos, 

[| saw Zorina at the Beverly Wilk- 
shire pool being very amused by Osea: 
Levant’s one vear old daughter) who 
kept popping the beautitul ballerina on 
the jaw. | stood several teet away from 
the little’ angel and = assured Mrs. 
Levant that she was going to have a 
temale prizetighter on her hands. 


photos: Constantine 


Riabouchinska, ballerina, 


Watched Antonio Triana give a vers 
exciting Spanish class. He just finished 
dancing in “Caribbean Romance” with 
his ten year old daughter Luisita. You 
should see that baby dance. What heel- 
clicking, castanets, and twirls! Amaya 
had better watch out! Yesterday 
‘Triana and | went to the Panamanian 
house—no less!—to take 
action pictures of Triana in the gar- 
den. None but the most exclusive ot 
backgrounds tor DANCE | Magazine 
pix, | always say. 

Went to a cocktail party given by 
Bill Neill at Blanche Yurka’s. Belita 
and her mother were there. We had 
quite a time. I cornered Belita and 
gave her the usual third degree (ma- 
terial for DANCE Magazine in 
mind). Belita, who is very much the 
well behaved young lady, sipped ice 
tea and ate tancy little sandwiches. Not 
to be outdone, | kept my Sunday man- 
ners on and drank. nothing but coca 
colas—straight!—omitting the — fanes 
little sandwiches, of course. 

Her mother is amazing and always 
speaks what she thinks. Her nickname 
is Queen, and darned if | don't want 
to bow every time I see her. A little 
dancer also at the party, Reeking praise, 
was telling us about a- performance 
where she held an arabesque le 
point so long that she missed her next 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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LOLITA and CHALITA 


Two more young dance stars 
to join DANCE Magazine's 
roster of dance artists of the 
future. 


In our quest for remarkable children 
in the dance field we dropped in to 
visit Madame Sevilla in her studio of 
Spanish Dancing on 56th Street. Gay, 
Spanish posters decorate one wall, a 
gorgeous Mexican hat, another. The 
mirrors are arranged so Madame 
Sevilla can always see what her pupils 
are doing, and they can look in the 
mirror to see her from the front. 

Madame Sevilla was a well known 
dancer and is still a beautiful, charm- 
ing woman and an excellent performer. 
It is rare to find an artist, however, 
such a good teacher. She is 
heartedly interested in her pupils. Her 
genuine love for them tempers her 
severity but does not lessen its effective- 


whole 


ness. 

Madame believes in one hour of ballet 
every week tor her pupils, then one 
hour of Spanish technjaque, two hours 
of repertoire, and of all good 
Spanish dancers must learn to 
recite and sing. 

But | have almost forgotten to teil 
vou about the children, and sure enough 
that is just what happened to me when 
| interviewed Madame Sevilla. She was 
such good interview material, herself, 
with her colorful career, dancing with 
Theda Bara in the early movies and 
then right country many 
many times until she had a_ tascinating 


also 


across the 


anecdote tor each city. 

But it was Madame, herself, who tn- 
sisted | turn my attention to her “two 
little pets’’ as she called them. 

It seems Madame Sevilla taught the 
mother of these children first. Mrs. 
‘Tora ‘Tovar is an attractive young 
American girl who married a Mexican 
ventlemang When the two little child- 
ren were born she told Mademe she 
had two new pupils, Lolita and Chalita, 
two bundles of Spanish temperament 
and American perspicacity. 

What children! “One is pepper” says 
Madame Sevilla, “One is. salt”. God 
did a wonderful job on these children. 
Ylother and Daddy are carrying on in 
the best parental tradition and Madame 
Sevilla has led them in the finest paths 
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of ‘Terpsichore. No wonder they are 
masterpieces of attractive well bred little 
artists. 

‘They danced a repertoire tor me that 
any grown could — be 
proud of mastering. 

How proudly they held themse 
in the Seguidillas. How brilliant their 
heel taps in the Sevillana! How devas- 
tating their rippling shoulders and un- 
dulating hips in the Farruca! How 
powerful and expressive their Castanets 
in the Jota! 

‘They 
their eves, 
veterans. 

‘They never miss a trick, do they” 
whispered ta Madame Sevilla. “They 


up protessional 


Ives 


rolled 
like 


raised their evebrows, 
Hashed their smiles 


better not’ she flashed in her most 

severe pedagogical manner. But there 

was a twinkle in her eve. 
Interviewing the children, | found 


them the most natural and unspoiled 
voungsters. Lolita was attending P. S. 
222 and was an honor student in OB. 
She told me especially about her teacher 
Miss Littlewood. Chalita attend- 
mg P. S. 181 and +B. 
teacher was Miss Willmann. 

They were full of the joy of life, 
loved their dancing, 
Sevilla, and were ready for 
opportunity ‘Terpsichore could lay at 
their feet. 

‘They are on demand over the radio 
for their brilliant castanets and rapid 
fire heel tapping and have been enthus- 
iastically “Henry 
Aldrich” program, “Great Gildersleeve 
hour and “Blondie and Dagwood”,. 

‘They have brought down the houses 
at many,a New York benefit including 
last vear’s President's Ball. Right now, 
they are out Hollywood and have 
just completed their first 
“Moonlight and Cactus”, at Universal 
Studios. 

It is reassuring to know that such 
talented, charming voungsters can make 
the grade even in these unsettled times. 


Wills 
Was mn 


adored Senora 


whatever 


applauded on the 


picture, 


Qnce vou have seen these children, 
vou won't soon forget their dancing. 


Braids filving in the air, faces gleaming, 
heels tapping, castanets clicking. All is 
rhythm, color, sparkle. Vheyv sing and 
recite in the Calo language too. 

“Of course, why not,” savs Senora 
Sevilla, “I am a gypsy and | am very 
proud of it!” 


Madame Sevilla calls one ‘salt and one ‘pep- 
por’, and they surely a-e seasoning for any 
dance. 


You would think these children were g-own up, 
wouldn't you? But they are only eight and ten. 


rr, 


Whirling skirts, flying braids, sparkling eyes, 
and flashing smiles keep time with bzeilliantly 
clicking castanets and expressive zapateados. 
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Start early, is our motto when you 
have a treat to look forward to. Don’t 
waste the precious moments ‘til mid- 
night when they can be so especially 
filled with divertissements for you. Be 
there for the very excellent early show, 
enjoy a leisurely dinner, and _ have 
plenty of time for dancing. It is well 
to remember this when you are going 
to El Chico down at 80 Grove Street 
in the Village. It has long. been a 
favorite rendezvous for us. If your 
dancing seems to be losing its flare, or 


Lita and Gabriel Cansino entertain visitors at 
El Chico with varied and novel Spanish duets. 


you are a beginner with the popular 
rumba, tango, and samba, and need to 
believe in yourself, go and dance to 
Nino de Meraes’ music. You'll find 
you have no trouble getting subtle in 
your tango, and you promptly discard 
the prosaic, inhibited, conservative 
American rumba for the real thing. 
Good music gets you over the hurdle, 
and is worth many hours of practice. 


So don’t stay at home and worry about. 


your technique, the hard way. Get out 
and let it get into your blood at El 
Chico, the delightful way. There are 
many good dancers to imitate, and 
many beginners to make you feel at 
ease. 
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Shortly after eight the first show is 
staged. Quartete Lirice, the musical 
four, play their guitars and sing with 
great melody and rhythm. Michael, 
whom we dubbed “the end man” was 
most diverting with his humorous ges- 
tures and pantomime. Pilar Gomez 
smiled and frowned, stamped = and 
whirled to the beat .of her talkative 
castanets in the true Flamenco manner. 


Lita and Gabriel Cansino were mas- 
ters of the exciting, sweeping, colorful 
Spanish Dance in many- forms. Gabriel 
soloed in a number in which he used 
a brilliant Spanish cape of great pro- 
portions, whose curves and spirals he 
handled with skill and artistry. Lita 
and Gabriel were most amusing in 
their peasant dance in’ which they 
brought the audience into the picture. 
There is always a great deal of rapport 
between the entertainers at El Chico 
and their guests. The artists are always 
so spontaneous, charming, gay, that you 
really want to join in the merriment 
they create. You may find yourself 
wearing the Senorita’s gorgeous shawl, 
her rose or wide Spanish hat. Oh no, 
not you, ladies, although you might 
like to, they are so decorative. They are 


Pilar Gomez as she appears in one of her many 
Spanish dance characterizations at El Chico's. 


by CINDERELLA 


f . 


Nancy and Michael appearing in Chicago night 
spots, delighting audiences with their dance. 


put on you, gentlemen, who now have 
a choice of two roles to play. You may 
blush a bit, or revel in the attentiou 
and try to get better acquainted. In 
either case, the ladies are kept busy 
watching both the entertainers and 
their escorts. 

The Cuban tenor, Reinaldo Henri- 
ques, C.B.S. singer, had his audience 
very much with him when he serenaded 
a very beautiful young lady at a ring- 
side table with his song, “‘You’ll Never 
Know, If You Don’t Now’. Romantic 
possibilities seemed endless in the way 
he interpreted the lines. Heart throbs 
electrified the atmosphere. The heroine 
measured up to the onlookers’ require- 
ments. A happy, elusive nymph such as 
painters seek for inspiration; a dryad 
type, to whom poets dedicate their 
verses. 

Las Des Marias, Mexican singers ot 
colorful personalities, ended the show 
on a rhythmic and melodic note. 

Yes, you have romance, gaiety, the 
best music, a delightful Spanish scene, 
excellent, interesting Spanish food (or 
American fare), and attentive service, 
with a host on the scene and behind 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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TYPE INTIMATE DANCE THEATRE 


by RUDOLF ORTHWINE 


The erstwhile studio of the late Isadora 
Duncan and Ruth St. Denis is made into a 
new dance theatre by La Meri and Carraras 


I recently received an invitation to be a guest at a re- 
ception of the opening of the new home of the Ethnologic 
Dance Center. When | arrived | was pleasantly surprised. 
1 found a well designed intimate theatre with sufficient 
seats for 250 people. A large hall across the corridor 
accommodates about the same number. [This new dance 
center is a great idea and something every dance group 
should investigate. It solves the ever present problem 
of booking expenses and theatre overhead. 

Carraras, the husband and manager of La Meri, has a 
right to be very proud of his handiwork. The job he has 
done of designing and building the stage and dressing 
rooms is perfect to the last detail. Ihe more one sees 
of Carraras and his work, the more one recognizes that 
Carraras and La Meri are a perfect team. When you see 
La Meri in her valuable dance interpretations, you are 
enjoying the research, the costuming, and the orchestration 
by Carraras. He is the unseen artist who attends to every 
detail that makes the show possible. 

Although Carraras has been an artist's manager of long 
standing (he presented Duse, Pavlova, Mordkin, and 
many other great artists at one time or another), he is 
more of a scholar and creative artist than a business man. 
He is one of the few managers who are in the profession 
for art’s sake, and, therefore, he is held in the highest 
esteem by all who know him. 

The Ethnologic Dance Center has prepared an ambitious 
program for this season, including visiting artists as well 
as La Meri and her Natya Dancers. 

Here is wishing ‘success to the team of La Meri and 
Carraras with the hope that other dance groups through- 
out the country may follow their fine example of building 
a permanent dance theatre that will minimize the expense 
of production and build a loval following for the Dance 
in each community. 


All photos by GERDA PETERICH 


Audiences assemble in this extensive foyer to the theatre. This 
large room is also used as an extra classroom and rehearsal hall. 


NOVEMBER, 1943 


La Meri and Carraras are dedicating their lives to this project of 
giving the American Dance Arts the depth of ethnologic backgrounds. 


La Meri and her Natya dancers give a dance program on the stage 
of their perfectly equipped theatre, a capacity audience applauding. 


Left: The famous Persian bath of imported tiles, worth thousands of 
dollars. Right: One of many decorative details of the studio. 
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CARMEL 


DANCE Magazine wishes to pay 
tribute to a young and gifted artist 
who was one of the first in the country 
to establish a real Civic Ballet. The 
pissing of Carmel Angelo is a great 
lors to the whole dance protession as 
well as to Hartford, for it is only 
thru the zeal and dedication of such 
artistic spirits as Carmel Angelo that 
the future of the dance can be made 
bright. 

We hope this resume of 
Angelo’s career will be an_ inspiration 
for many teachers to follow her leader- 
Ship in establishing Civic Ballets in 
their local communities. “The souvenir 
programs of the Hartford Ballets each 
vear resembled those of the Ballet 
Russe. 

Miss Angelo first began to teach in 
the town of East Hartford, Connecti- 
cut in 1926; and gave her first recital 
on May 5th, 1927. The fall of 1927 
she toured the country with a musical 
shew. During thiS time her younger 
sister Mary took over her classes tor 
her. In the fall of 1929 she and her 
sister collaborated and formed — the 
“Carmel and Mary Angelo Studio ot 
Dancing”. 

As a team the Angelo sisters had 
yreat success in) Hartford. In 1930, 
May Ist, they gave their first colorful 
performance. ‘This was followed by 
one every two years, tor the Angelo 
sisters did not believe in annual recitals; 
they felt that they ‘took too much time 
away from the actual training. In 1934 
their registrations amounted to 125 
students. During their first) vears 
teaching, tap dancing was in great de- 
mand, and the public was not as yet 
responsive to ballet. Vheretore, tap 
dancing was given at the Angelo Studio 
hut only on the condition that the 
student also study ballet. 

The public, the Angelo sisters: found, 
at the time knew very. little of ballet 
dancing. Ballet dancing meant to many, 
only performer who desperately 
struggled upon toes that were sup- 
ported by muscular legs. “Vhe Angelo 
sisters patiently took time to instruct 
the Hartford public in the importance 
of ballet. 

Their patience and devoted loyalty 
to the ballet rewarded them. In 1936 
the Angelo sisters gave an entire even- 
ing performance of ballet with over a 
hundred students, the first of its kind 
ever attempted by any teacher in Hart- 


ANGELO 


ford. The Hartford public responded 
enthusiastically. During this time their 
material rewards were great, and this 
enabled them to go to Europe to study 
under Madame Preobrajenska of Paris 
and Signorina Adelina Sozo of Milano, 
Italy. Also they found time to run to 
New York to study under Chester 
Hale, Fokine, Kobeloft, Albertina 
Rasch and others, always searching for 
the teachers with the best ballet ma- 
terial. 

In 1936 Carmel’s younger © sister 
Mary was made a member of ‘The 
Philadelphia Ballet Company under the 
keen guidance of Catherine Littlefield 
who knew that Mary had _ possibilities 
as a dancer. With the Littlefield Ballet 
Mary had Catherine, Dorothy and ‘also 
Alexis Dolinoft as her teachers. 

With this break in their partnership 
Carmel Angelo founded and organized 
the colorful Hartford Ballet. In the 
spring of 1937 she presented her com- 
pany to the Hartford public in three 
ballets: “Ballet Oriental”, “La Casa 
Ii Vino” (The Wine House), and 
“La Mer’. These were followed by 
the American Premiere of Charles 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’, a_ ballet 
which instantly displayed Miss Angelo’s 
ability as a choreographer. 

In 1938 the ballets, “Les Champs 
Klysees’, “Grecian Frieze’, “Cordoba” 
and Foyer de la Danse a L’opera’”’ 
were given. For this year’s program her 
sister Mary did two ballets, “Mala- 
guena’ and “The Tailor Shop”. 


Carmel Angelo as she danced in "Saratoga 
oid given first in America by the Hartford 
allet. 


In 1939 came the first American 


showing of “Saratoga” by Carmel 
Angelo. It was called “Saratoga ‘Turt”’, 
a ballet in three scenes: Scene 1—The 
Jockey’s Stable, Scene I1—At the. Race 
Track, Scene [11—The Casino. ‘Two 
years before Massine’s! 

In 1940 Miss Angelo created ‘Le 
Carnaval des Animaux” for he Avery 
Memorial, a program of magic under 
the direction of A. E. Austin, Jr. In 
this year came “Saga Olympia’. A 
season later she presented “Ballet 
Adelina” in honor of Signorina Sozo 
and “The ‘Three Suitors”. Uhese were 
followed by “The Eighteenth Century 
Ballet’, “Lysistrata”, and “Jupiter and 
lo”. 

An encomium in the Harttord Daily 
Courant appeared in part as follows: 

‘The death of Carmel Angelo of 
the Hartford Ballet is a great loss to 
the Community. Imagination, precision 
and artistic integrity were the hall- 
marks of her work. Patrons of the 
Avery Memorial will remember the 
high standards of her productions there 
tor many seasons past. Her sensitivity to 
beauty as an artist was equalled by her 
understanding as a teacher. She took a 
warm individual interest in every young 
person who came to her classes, and had 
an unusual vift for instilling in them a 
love for and a desire to grasp_ the 
essence of ballet dancing. ‘To us who 
knew her and worked in her classes 
the shining spirit of Carmel Angelo 
will always be brilliantly alive.” 


Pronunciation 


We have had several requests from 
DANCE Magazine readers who want 
some authoritative statement regarding 
the pronunciation of some of the ballet 
dancers. We called the ballet com- 
panies, and asked the preterred  pro- 
nunciation of each. They are listed 
below, spelled as nearly as possible as 
they sound, with primary (°) and 
secondary accents. 


Youskevitch You'’skay'vitch 
Viladimiroff mear’oft 
Krassovska — Kra’’sov’ska 
Markova — NMar'ko'va 
Istomina — Istoe may'na 
Kelepovska — puv’ska 
Madova — NMalad’ova 
Chamie — Shah may’ 


Woicikowska — Woi’ki kov’ska 


TO SAVE MONEY... 


See Page 32 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
PAIR SKATES 


An Interview with HOWARD NICHOLSON 


One of the most interesting figures in American skating 
is Howard Nicholson. 

| first saw Nicholson at the close of the First World 
War. He was still in his Army uniform. Dark, handsome, 
with a daredevil courage on skates, he cut quite a figure 
wherever he went. 

He hailed originally from St. Paul, Minn. Uhere he came 
under the influence of Carl Gandy. This is the man, says 
Nicholson, who did more than any other personality to 
raise the standards of skating in the Middle West. It was 
under him that Nicholson mastered the grapevine, pivots 
and typical ornaments of the American style. 

From St. Paul “Nick” went to Minneapolis and then 
to Chicago. Mustered out of the AEF, he went to New 
York and was signed up for the Hippodrome. Incidentally, 
he was the only American skater starred in the show. He 
was paid $300 a week for a combination of barrel-jumping, 
solo skating and pair with Kate Schmidt. Those: were the 
days when the glamorous Charlotte was the toast of the 
skating world. 

After a strenuous season at the Hippodrome Nicholson 
decided to go to England for a rest and visit his grand- 
parents, but all the ‘rest he got was on the boat. 

Arriving in England, he went to skate at the Manchester 
Park. ‘To his surprise there was no jumping or spinning. 
When they saw what the dashing American could turn 
out in this line they hired him on the spot and the vacation 
was postponed. 

While he was jumping and spinning tor the English 
public, Nicholson was learning figures and imprinting 
from the British. 

It wasn't long before the Palais de Glace in Paris hired 
him for an engagement. This was a fifty by seventy foot 
indoor rink, roof-garden style, but it failed to cramp 
Nicholson’s style. 

Germany was the next country to ofter an engagement 
of sufficient dimension to cause him to again postpone 
his vacation. ‘here he skated in the famous Berlin Sport 
Palace where Hitler later made his speeches. 

Vienna, Milan and St. Moritz followed on-the heels 
of Paris to ofter flattering contracts to the spectacular 
American. It was at St. Moritz that Nicholson first taught 
Sonja Henie. She was then eleven years old. He continued 
to teach her every season thereafter tor eight vears. 

But now it was spring again, and a fabulous offer came 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Howard Nicholson, Wo-ld's Professional Champion 3 times in succession. 


Howard Nicholson jumps over the spinning Hans Witte at Saint Moritz. 


Nicholson preparing Sonja Henie to be champion. Karl Shafer looks on. . 
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NOVIKOFF 


SCHOOL OF 


RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 
under direction of 


\ 


SRAB BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 
BALLET - TOE - CHARACTER - ADAGIO 
INTERPRETIVE 


Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners, 
Professionals and Teachers 
Complete Education in Theatrical Dancing. 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House, N.Y., PE. 6-2634 
215 Medical Art Bidg., Seattie, Wash., EL. 2063 


12 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., KEnmore 669! 
and Hollywood, Calif. 


EVENTUALLY YOU WILL 
STUDY AT THE 


School of Ballet 
Full Curriculum 
113 W. 57th St. New York Circle 6-8743 


"MARIE 


HILDA 


BUTSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
CLASSES DAILY 


teinway Hall 113 W. 57th St. 


New York 


Windsor 6-8307 


pai ee SCHOOL 


IGOR SCHWEZOFF 


Daily Classes — Special Children's Classes 
839 Carnegie Hall CO 5-9316 


MILTIADES 


STUDIO 


CLASSES IN BALLET 
Ballet Group Repertoire 
Inquire or write for information 


2 West Séth St. N.Y. C. CO 5-2476 


SWOBODA 
YURIEVA 


e BALLET e CHARACTER ¢ 
e ADAGIO e VARIATIONS e 


50 W. 57th St. CO 5-9857 


DUVAL 


THE BALLET THEATRE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN & ADULTS 
117 W. S4th St. N.Y. C. Circle 5-9332 


K AMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP | 


Offers a distinguished collection of 
Dance Christmas Cards 


1365 - 6th Ave. (bet. 55th & Séth Sts.) Ci 5-7965 
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The following members of the dance 
profession have recently ertertained at 
the AMERICAN TH&ATRE 
WING STAGE DOOR CAN- 
TEEN: JEANNE HELRICH, 
CAROLYN HECTOR, PAUL 
HAAKON and PATRICIA BOVV- 
MAN, MARGARET SEVERN, 
MARIA DEL CARMEN GOMEZ, 
CORLISS FYFE, JEAN CARL- 
TON, ANITA PETERS WRIGHT, 
McCALL, VALENTIN- 
OFF, BEBE MONTAGUE, AL- 
THEA CORWIN, HELEN BAR- 
RETT, ED DURLACHER'S 
SQUARE DANCERS, KATHER- 
INE DUNHAM and her “Tropical 
Revue’. 

TED SHAWN, after a season of 
teaching and performances at his 
Jacob’s Pillow University of the Dance 
in the Berkshire hills, is currently on 


News, Cues and Hullabaloos 


tour with lecture and solo engagements 

. EVELYN and BRUCE opened 
at the Center Theatre Ice Show on 
November 1 . . . JERRY MAPES 
is now skating at the New Yorker... 
JOYE DUVAL with a group of seven 
dancers will make her New York debut 
at the Barbizon Plaza ‘Theatre on 
December 10th . . . DEMAYE and 
MOORE, ballroom satirists, are being 
hefd over at Leon and Eddie’s .. . 
SARITA ROMERO danced for ser- 
vicemen in USO Camp Shows this 
month... VOLKOFF and MILADA 
of the Ballet Russe are the dancing 
stars of a sparkling floor show at the 
Waldorf-Astoria . . . LISAN KAY 
gave a recital at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Concert Hall on November 4th .. . 
ANN FRESHMAN, now writing on 
the San Francisco Chronicle Staff. 
was recently in Mew York ... The 


All national groups of the Community Folk Center turned out in gala array on October 23 to 
dance goodbye to their leader, Michael Herman, who left for the service the following day. 
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DUNCAN DANCE GUILD gave a 
concert at the Dance Theatre of the 
Y.M.H.A. on October 31st. On No- 
vember 28th the annual Educational 
Dance Program will take place in the 
same auditorium, and on April 24th 
the professional members of the Guild 
are scheduled to appear at Carnegie 
Hall with the National Orchestral 
Association, Leon Barzin conducting. 
Participating in these programs will be 
ROSEMAIR BEENK, HORTENSE 
DOLAN, MIGNON GARLAND, 
KATHLEEN HINNA, 
LEVIEN, ETHEL MANDELL, 
DOROTHY McDERMID, 
JOSEPHINE PETTS, LILLIAN 
ROSENBERG, CAROL ROSEN- 
THAL, ZARA VIOOL, and ANITA 
ZAHN. 

ELEANOR POWELL, whose “we 
wills” and “we won'ts” have been al- 
most as rapid as her tap, was at last 
married to actor, Glen Ford, on Obcto- 


ber 23rd. 


The “Ice Follies” will strike New 
York Madison Square Garden on 
November 23rd for its eighth season 

. GERRI GALE, dance stylist, 
made her debut at the Village Barn 
on November 2nd, joining the revue, 
“Hi-Di-Hoe-Down” . . JACK 
GANSERT has signed to join SLAV- 
ENSKA’s company. The FOKINE 
BALLET PROJECT has not yet ma- 
terialized ... MARY JEAN QUE- 
SADO is coming back for a visit to 
the U.S.A. with her new baby .. . 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN is: stationed 
with the army in Washington and is 
doing a writing project for the govern- 
ment... MARGARET LLOYD of 
the Christian Science Monitor was in 
New York for the ballet season .. . 
Skating star HEDI STENUF has left 
the hospital after her recent automo- 
bile accident and gone to Colorado 
with her new husband, Dick Smith. 


All the dance world will rejoice to 
hear that the lovely ballerina MAR- 
KOVA is recuperating rapidly from 
her present illness. 


Just as we go to press we attend 
the preview of the newest ballet com- 
pany to appear. It will have its pre- 
miere at the Central High School of 
Needle Trades, Sunday, October 31st. 
Here is something to write about, and 
we will for our December issue. There 
will be three brand new ballets, one 
by WILLIAM DOLLAR, one by 
TODD BOLENDER, and one by 
MARY JANE SHEA, and they are 
all worth while. Members of the com- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


BALLET, TOE, VARIATIONS, ADAGIO, CHARACTER, CONTEMPORARY TECHNIQUE . 


Faculty 
GEORGE BALANCHINE ° KYRA BLANC . WILLIAM DOLLAR 
ANATOLE OBOUKHOFF «¢ MURIEL STUART ¢ PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 


637 Madison Avenue, New York City Plaza 5-1422 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Ballet — Toe — Character — 
Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
Special Classes for Children and Adult Beginners 
141 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. Clrele 5-7672 


GRANT M0 URADOFF Head of Ballet Department, Jacob's 
Pillow University of the Dance and 
Soloist, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


© ¢ « WILL TEACH while on tour. Consult Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


schedule, your city. For complete information write Fern Helscher, Hotel Wins- 
slow, 55th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Tap * Musical Comedy * Acrobatic * Baton Twirling * Spanish * Ballet * Toe 
WRITE FOR MAIL ROUTINE LIST 


JACK STANLY 


School of the Dance. 1658 Broadway. (at 5lst St.) COlumbus 5-9223, New York City 


AN DERSON-IVANTZOVA | 


139 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. BALLET SCHOOL COlumbus 5-2520 


ICE DANCE DIAGRAMS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
GOOD RECORDS FOR ICE DANCING 


are regular features of 


Skating 


official publication of the 
United States Figure Skating Association 
Canadian Figure Skating Association 


Four Issues a year 


Price $2.00 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 


LOUIS H. CHALIF DANCES 


- by Louis H. Chalif 


Established 39 years — Winter and 
Summer School. Teachable and useful. } 

5S Text books. instructive 
intensive professional course Diploma 3 Folk dence books. \ 


Tih, of even teachers in 
awarded. Faculty of $ Special Sale Now 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


sil types of Dancing. 


Material Christmas Course Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Avenue 
December 28th — 29th & 30th Circle 7-1927-; New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL—We are happy.to welcome Frances L. Chalif into the active force of our faculty. 


TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


Opens School of Ballet 


Classes and Private Lessons in 
Ballet. Character and Routines 


SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
Classes for children and beginners 


209 W. 57th S:., N. Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


EAFIM 


GEERSH 


Creator of American Technique 
NEW BALLET IN NATURAL FORM 


3200 Coney Island Ave. 1658 Broadway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City 


—alexis 


DOLINOFF 


Dancer—Teacher—Choreographer 
Soloist of Metropolitan Opera 
All Phases of Ballet 
Classes Daily 
(Private lessons by appointment) 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 
45 Rockefeller Plaza Circle 7-1927 a. vv. & 


SCHOOL 


PRESENTS 
ARTHUR MAHONEY 
Spanish Dance 
839 Carnegie Hall CO 5-9316 


Ballet Classes Daily 
Former Ballet Master — Primo Ballerino 
LaScala, Milan—Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Cecchetti Method 
Cl 5-7358 


1697 Broadway 
Studio 607 N. Y¥. 


ERNEST 


BELCHER 


“AMERICA’S UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE” 


For Professionals and Students 
Open the Entire Year 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


607 S. Western Av, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDNA McRAE 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 


Suite 500-C 
Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago |!!. Phone: Webster 3772 


EDNA BALLET CHARACTER CLASSES 
for Students and Teachers 

LUCILE 

BAUM Send for Cataloq of DANCES 


23 East Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO 
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MORE NEWS and CUES 


pany are: MARY JANE SHEA, 
LILLIAN LANESE, YVONNE 
PATTERSON, GEORGIA HEI- 
DEN, CARLYE RAMY, ADE- 
LAIDE VARRICCHIO, PATRICIA 
WHYTE, JANE WARD, JEANNE 
JONES, ZOYA LUPORSKY, WIL- 
LIAM DOLLAR, TODD BOLEN- 
DER, FRANK MONCION, STAN- 
LEY ZUMPAKOS, and EDWARD 
BIGELOW. 

ARTHUR POWELL writes he is 
now at Yuma Army Air Field. “The 
Special Service Department here is 
really on the beam,” says he. On_ his 
furlough in September Mr. Powell at- 
tended the Chicago Dancing Masters 
Convention and did a snappy Lindy 
Hop we are given to understand. 


YURA LAZOWSKY now at Camp 
Upton was in town for a_ furlough. 
He was entertained at luncheon at the 
Russizn ‘Tea Room and continued to 
be the center of attraction whenever 
he appeared. 

INEZ CLAVIJO, daughter of dance 
teacher JEANNETTE NOEL, has 
returned from a successful engagement 
in Mexico City and is now soloist at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. She will 
return to Mexico City later this year 
at the head of her own unit. 


MIRIAM MARMEIN will open 
her concert season the first of Novem- 
ber, leaving for dates in Georgia. She 
will then go west through Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Missouri, Texas, Calli- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, British 
Columbia, back through Oregon and 
California again, to Utah and home to 
New York, arriving on Christmas Dav. 
A second shorter tour to the Midwest 
and South will be made again in Febru- 
ary. 

LAMB and YOCUM’S “Ice Pa- 
rade of 1944” is featured at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin in’ Philadelphia. The 
company stars BETTE WHARTON 
nlus ADELE HENNY, MARY 
ALICE BOBBY 
HEARN, GWEN GLAYSTON, 
MARVETTE MOSIC, BERNICE 
JACOBSEN and LE 
MAIRE. 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
gave its dance fans another thrill with 
the “Reflection Ballet’. series of 
duplicated figures gave a perfect illu- 
sion of a series of mirrors. 

ARGENTINITA will appear No- 
vember I4th and 21st at Carnegie 


Hall . .. VALERIE BETTIS gave 


a recital in’ Richmond, Virginie this: 
month... KATIE SINGLEHURST 


is teaching in the Catlin School in 


Portland, Oregon . . . The YOUNG 
DANCERS STUDIO is offering full 
scholarships (eight hours weekly) in 
ballet, modern, acrobatics and _ panto- 
mime to boys aged ten to fourteen. 
Auditions every Saturday morning from 
12:00 to 1:00 . . . GLORIA GIL- 
BERT was given a_ nice syndicate 
story recently on her teaching of blind 
children at the “Lighthouse” in New 
York City. 

HERBERT SCHEFFEL’S exhibi- 
tion of drawings, oils and water colors 
at the Artists of Today Gallery fea- 
tured the dance in = many __ items: 
VANESSA, Hindu Dancer; Ballerina, 
Backstage—‘The Magic Swan”; 
HUMPHREY -WEIDMAN 
DANCERS—"“The Shakers’; Between 
Acts, BALLET RUSSE; Rehearsal 
Note, BALLET RUSSE; RUTH 
ST. DENIS in. “Rhada”; DORIS 
HUMPHREY in “Circular Descent” ; 
and RUTH ST. DENIS in “Nautch”. 
The Connecticut Opera Assoeiation 
is presenting “Carmen” in November 
with LILLIAN MOORE as ballet 
mistress, JOSEPH LEVINOFF and 
RITA HOLGER as dance soloists 
doing a castanet and cape dance. Mr. 
Levinoft's Children’s Ballet is prepar- 
ing “Hansel and Gretel” for a_ forth- 
coming performance. 

CASIMIR KOKITCH was on fur- 
lough from the army for ten days re- 
cently and spent them all traveling 
with the Monte Carlo Ballet sse, 
playing among other things his old 
part of the lady killer in ‘Rodeo’. 
The day he arrived there was so much 
celebration that rehearsals were for- 
gotten. DANILOVA’s were 
especially sparkley. 

‘Talk of producing a musical about 
the life of FANNY ELLSLER has 
arrived at the stage where it is called 
“Shadow Dance” and LODEWEEK 
VROOM announces he expects to start 
rehearsals in December. Fine idea. We 


will look forward to this dance musi- 


cal. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo is 
dancing to sold out houses and getting 
some enthusiastic reviews. It has already 
presented its three new ballets, ‘““The 
Red Poppy’, “Etude”, and ‘““The Cuck- 
old’s Pilgrimage”. During November 
the company moves westward, appear- 
ing in Sioux City, Hastings, Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Premier Dancer Turns Agent 


The first department of its type in 
the world, for the exclusive representa- 
tion of dancers, came into being last 


week, when the KENNETH LATER 
AGENCY at 400 Madison Avenue, 
New. York, set up a separate manage- 


ment unit, for dancers only, under the 
aegis of ADA VEROVA. 

Miss Verova, who was premier 
dancer with the Ballet ‘Theatre, and 
was before that one of the well known 
ballerinas in Europe, brings into the 
management and booking of dancers, 
a complete understanding of their 
problems, from her own personal ex- 
periences. 

The contacts which Ada Verova has 
made during her many years as a fea- 
tuured dancer will now be used by her 
in the booking and advancement of 
her clients. 

‘The unique creation of this repre- 
sentation, for dancers only, is expected 
to result in the bringing forth of new 
talent to fill this ever-growing field. 
Especial stress will be laid on the 
ballet, as it is felt by Ada Verova that 
ballet will become of increasing import- 
ance in the amusement business. 


TEST CASE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


amateur competitive spectacle and won 
its laurels and its audience on sheer 
artistry and integrity to ideals, this ts 
not a case where the show business 
needs to inflict lower standards and 
cheat both the performers, the public, 
and in the end, itself. 

There have been instances in the 
amateur competitive spectacle where the 
judges of skating have been on test 
rather than the competitors before them. 
‘There have been instances where the 
judge has been measured by his ability 
to measure the talent before him. 

The ice show business is placed in 
a similar dilemma this vear. It will 
be useless to plead the case of “what 
the public wants’. It has been proven 
that it wants the art of Eleanor 
©’Meara, and in our opinion without 
any too much tampering from current 
standards. On the appropriate 
handling by the ice show business of 
Miss O'Meara as an artist in her own 
right will depend the good record of 
this infant in the amusement world, 
“The American Ice Show.” 

The New World of the Amusement 
World wants ideals, too. It wants to 
see an end to intrigue and the star 


show 
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system, which has for so long cursed 
the opera, theatre and ballet. 

It is not strange that the one dance 
organization which by repute was least 
handicapped with political machination 
is the one which produced “The Green 
Table’, that biting critique on the sys- 
tem of international intrigue and 
politics. Indeed, the Jooss Ballet set an 
unprecedented standard in its operating 
set up. There has been an entire ab- 
sence of any star system, with 
himself interchanging from smallest to 
greatest parts, and the public not given 
“what it wanted’, but what was in 
Jooss to give. The artist, of 
knows he has nothing to give but what 
is in him, 
over, he is without chance of success. 
It is only those without much to give 
who talk about 
it wants’. 

The American Public 
again and again in recent years that it 
likes artistic skating, even when it ts 
little adorned with costume and 
erties. There have been surprising ex 
amples of excellent and subtle 
skating on the part of the 
There is not the least excuse for giving 
the public “doped” skating so arranged 
as to arouse svnthetic applause. The 
American Public wants good and beau 


] OOSS 


COUTSC, 


and unless he can put this 


“siving the public what 


show 


prop 


taste in 
vallery. 


titul skating, and by the same _ token 
it has definitely shown that it wants 


Eleanor O'Meara. 

This present year which ushers Miss 
Q’Neara into the professional field 
will not be a test of her artistic ability 
nor of the public's artistic appreciation, 
but of the ability of the amusement 
world to measure up to the demands 
of that New World where youth and 
ideals must have their way. 

The time is ripe tor a little patriot- 
ism on the topic of the taste of the 
American public. 

We are tired of the theme that the 
American Public must be plaved down 
to; that good things don't vo over; 
that you have got to hit a man below 
the belt in the manner of so called 
“burlesque” in order to get a reaction. 
By all signs the public is ripe for much 
more artistic skating than the present 
set up is prepared to mete out. The 
way to meet this lack of artistry is 
certainly not by toning down the out- 
standing material that does show up. 


The case of Miss O'Meara is a good 
one to follow. Her experiences this 
year at the hands of the amusement 


Iworld will give us all an idea of just 


how sincere is its handling of this new 
and peculiarly American enterprise, 
The Ice Skating Show. 
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Joseph 


Levinoff 
Ballet School 
CHILDREN'S BALLET COMPANY 
Ballet - Toe - Character - Spanish 
Steinway Hall—ii3 W. 57th St.—Cl 6-3846 


Just published: 
HOW BEAUTIFUL 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN 


A History of Jacob's Pillow by Ted Shawn 
A handsome book, lavishly illustrated with 
pictures of over 100 famous dance personali- 
ties, including: 

Baronova, Dolin, Krassovska, Markova, Mouradoff, 
Svetiova, Draper, La Meri, Shearer, Tamiris, 
Winslow, Nijinska, Anna Duncan, Agnes De Mille, 
Barton Mumaw, Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, Ma- 
honey & Mara, Argentinita, Pilar Lopez, Federico 
Rey, Kurt & Grace Graff, Harrison & Fisher, Seiko 
Sarina. Ensembles, critics, audiences. ; 
Only $1.00 post paid. Send remittance to: 

TED SHAWN, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
An ideal Christmas present for any dancer, 
dance student or dance lover. 
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FREE FREE 


COSTUME DESIGN 
BOOKLET 


Hundreds of ideas. A Pattern avail- 
able for every design. 


Send for your copy now. 
DEPT. D 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS Co. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“Ghe Mlagic Gate” (a 


suzanne finds the golden key that opens the 
gate and what follows will charm your audi- 
ence by its magic. Children's ballet with 8 
complete numbers. Dances can be used singly 
tor teaching. Ages 5 to 12, Price $1.50. De- 
tails and list of other dances on request. 
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Subscribe to 
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DANCE FOOTWEAR 
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HOLLYWOOD RAMBLINGS 
(Continued from Page 14) 


step. Queen promptly assured her that 
it would have been better if she had 
done her next step and added that it 
would be just as bad if when a singer 
struck a good high note he held it in- 
stead of going on with the aria as 
written. Now there is a woman after 
my own heart! I’m certain that the 
little dancer wished she hadn't brought 
the matter up. 


Belita and Michel Panaieft are danc- 
ing at the Hollywood Bowl this Sun- 
day. Mischa’s choreography to the 
Rosen Kavalier waltzes has been de- 
signed especially for the spaciousness 
of the Bowl. I just came from a re- 
hearsal and the Bowl audiences are in 
for a treat. 

Looks like I’ve hit a Spanish cycle. 
Had a very exciting session with Car- 
men Amaya at the Florentine gardens. 
She is so tiny and I wondered where 
all that lightning energy comes from 
when she dances. She did an amusing 
take-off on “Jeeterbugs” (as she calls 
them). After photographing Carmen, 
I know why photographers voted her, 
“The Speedray Girl of 1943”. 

On Friday I went out to Universal 
and saw Zorina rehearse a Beguine. It 
is being staged by Frank Veloz for 
her new picture, “Three Cheers for the 
Boys’. Mr. Raft is an amazingly good 
ballroom dancer and he handles Zorina 
nicely. 

On Saturday Triana gave a concert 
with Lola Montes and his daughter 


DBuisita. The trio did a dance they do 


in “Caribbean Romance” and it was a 
knockout with Luisita stealing the 
show. The surprise of the evening, 
however, was when Miriam La Velle 
came out and did impressions on An- 
dalusian dancing. 


The Ice Follies is excellent. Norah 
McCarthy and Michael Kirby do a 
very dance-like pas de deux. Jeanne 
Sook does amazing elevations and 
pirouettes on skates. Bess Erhardt is 
her usual dependably good skater self. 
Betty Atkinson does her baton twirl- 
ing number. Shipstad and Johnson do 
a wild west number that is hilarious, 
and Heine Brock does a pantomime 
skit in the zootiest zoot suit I’ve ever 
seen. It should be lots of fun to 
photograph them. 


Betty Grable danced at the Holly- 
wood Canteen with about a_ dime’s 
worth of space to do hér number on. 
I’ve seen performers crowded before, 
but never like the avalanche of soldiers, 


sailors, marines etc. that Betty had 
around her. It was like going through 
a fighting line to get near her. I gave 
up because I value my life. Result, no 
picture. 

This place grows on you and I’m 
enjoying myself tremendously. But 
some of the people are phooey! They 
never seem to be out of work. It’s 
either “I’ve just finished a picture”, 
‘I’m resting between pictures’, or “I'll 
sign up for a leading role when one 
suits me’, and by golly! they never 
seem to have any money. They’ve either 
forgotten their wallet or left their 
checkbook home. There are, however, 
some straight forward people who make 
up for that other strange breed that 
Hollywood produces. No fear of my 
ever going that way. ) 

Yes, you may publish this if you 
like. 

CONSTANTINE 


LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24. 
1912. AND MARCH 3, 1933, of DANCE MAGA- 
ZINE, published monthly at 520 West 34th 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. for October 1, 1943. 

STATE OF NEW YORK Ss 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK oded. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
RUDOLF ORTHWINE, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the publisher of the DANCE MAGAZINE, 
and that the following is, to e best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true tement of the 
ownership, manadcement, etc./ of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act ef/August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933. em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
arene. printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher. Rudolf Orthwine. 
520 West 3ith St... New York City, Editor, Lucile 
Marsh. 520 West 34h St.. New York City, Man- 
aging Editor, Rudolf Orthwine, 520 West 34th 
St.. New York City. Business Manager, Mrs. 
-— Manning, 520 West 3ith St., New York 
City. 


2. That the owner is: Rudor Publishing Co., 
Inc.. 520 West 34th Street. New York City. 
Rudotf Orthwine, 295 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, Lillian Orthwine, 295 Riverside 
Drive, New York City, Jacob Landau, 36 Paulin 
Bivd., Leonia, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgaces, or other securities are :—None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above. giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders. 
and security ho'ders. if any. contain not on'y 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear uvon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
arv relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting. is 
given: also that the said two paragranhs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full know!- 
ed¢e and belief as to the circumstances ana 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner: and this afflant has 
no reason to believe that anv other verson. 
association. or corporation has anv interest 
direct or Indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated bv him. 

(Siened) RUDOLF ORTHWINE 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 8th day of October, 1943 
Vincent Cavalieri 
Notary Public. City of New York 
(My commission expires March 30, 1944) 
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The Barn Dance in Oklahoma! 


CAPEZIO OKLAHOMA! 


Acclaimed by critics and audiences as the perfect antidote to war-time care, 
OKLAHOMA! owes much of its success to the zestful charm and sprightly 
grace of the celebrated OKLAHOMA! dancers. Capezio Dance Footwear 
is worn by all the dancers in OKLAHOMA! and other smash hits on Broad- 

- way. Follow these leaders when buying dance footwear, 


and discover that for finished technique and war-time 


DANCE FOOTWEAR 
plays a part in Broadway's 
Smash Hit of the Year 


economy it pays to buy the best—and it pays to wait for 


Capezio dance shoes if your dealer should be tempo- 


ij rarily short. 


«Marc Piatt and Katharine 


You Invest Personally in America 
When You Buy War Bonds 


CAPEZIO. D 11 43 


1612 Broadway at 49th St. 
New York 19, N. Y¥. 


Gentlemen: 


CAPEZIO 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


MAIN OFFICE: 1612 Broadway at 49th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: [612 Broadway at 49th Street 
BOSTON BRANCH: 59 Temple Place 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 6 East Randolph at State Street 
LOS ANGELES BRANCH: 411 W. 7th at Hill Street 
HOLLYWOOD BRANCH: 6519 Sunset Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 988 Market Street 


FREE A set of photographs (2% in. x 4% in.) of 12 outstanding 
dancers, including these shown, will be sent you upon re- 
uest. Simply use convenient coupon and enclose 10c. to cover hand- 


ling and postage. 
NOVEMBER, 1943 


Please send me a set of 12 souvenir photographs of 
famous dancers. I am enclosing 10 cents to cover cost of 
postage and handling. 

Please send me also your new Free Complete Catalogue. 


Name 


TEACHERS: PLEASE SEND BUSINESS CARD 
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MORE DANCE IDEAS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


novelty to complete the set he had planned. He had hoped 
that an idea might present itself between breaths, but as 
we all know ideas are not flying through the air. But, 
now, it was so late and so much to do before retiring. The 
furnace had to be banked for the night, and one hundred 
and one things to settle. Down to the basement he went. 
| heard him poking at the furnace, then a tap on_ the 
cement floor, then a rhythm combination. It sounded 
good, too. Maybe ideas were born in cellars. | didn’t know 
at that moment, for I was tired and weary, standing over 
an ironing board going through a lot of funny motions 
with an electric iron, and trying to think of something 
new under the sun. Finally, | pulled the cord trom = the 
wall socket and stood there in the middle of the room 
holding the iron. Maybe it was just force of habit trom 
picking objects up and wondering what could be done 
with them that made me unconsciously call to Jack. 

“| have an idea!” | said down the cellar stairs. 

“What is it?” he called back and rushed up the stairs 
two steps at a time. 

He stepped into the kitchen just in time to see me 
holding up the electric iron. 

In a meek little voice | asked, “Could you do anything 
with an electric iron?” 

He stood there like a man full of dreams and_ hopes. 
Staring at me holding the iron, he repeated over and over, 
“Electric iron electric iron electric iron... 

lf only the floor would open up, for a great pang had 
gripped my heart. If only he would say something more! 
Maybe | was slipping. I didn't get the idea of repeating 
“electric iron electric iron Suddenly I got a 
vlimpse of that infectious smile we all knew so well. 

“Not an electric iron, Betts’, he was saying, “but an 
old-fashioned flat iron.” 

Jack had caught an idea, and soon he had turned my 
kitchen into an interior of a (Chinese laundry. 

“There will be an old ironing board, an old Chink 
with a pig-tail. He’s ironing—he’s getting tired—his iron 
stops on the ironing boagd. He's almost out on his feet, 
Betts. He’s yawning—he’'s slipping to the floor. Now he’s 
dreaming. See that old rascal with a smile on his’ tace?” 

Yes, | saw that Chink just as plain as day, and I felt 
like sitting on the floor dreaming, too, for it had been a 
tough day tor all three of us. 

Jack was still setting the scene. “Look at those two wash 
baskets.” | looked quickly tor | knew I only had one, but 
anything could happen now. “In those baskets under cover 
will be dancing girls. Look—they are coming out of the 
baskets, they have evmbals on their fingers—dancing girls! 
That’s what the old Chink is dreaming about. He's in 
‘Chinatown Where The .Lights Are Low’. Remember 
that song? Now they have finished their dance.” 

Here I broke the spell and asked, “What about. the 
empty baskets? Where is the wash—I mean the dancing 
girls?” 

He said, “You know the Chink is only dreaming, and 
the girls dance back into the baskets and pull the. sheets 
over them. The Chinaman wakes up, discovers it’s all a 


‘dream, remembers he left something en the ironing board, 


rushes over, and finds the scorched imprint of the iron on 
the bosom of a shirt. He holds it up, the audience gets the 
idea, Curtain.” 

Jack called this number “Chinatown Tapics”’. 
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Jack had never taken a lesson in his life. We called 
him a “natural”, but there always has to be a first time 
for everything. Walking along the shore in Long Island 
in a little town called Port Washington early one evening 
looking for a place to dine, we walked into “By-the-Sea 
Restaurant’. ‘The ever popular song, “Is It True What 
‘They Say About Dixie?”’, was at its peak. It was blasting 
away on the juke box and being accompanied by some 
unusual and pleasant clicks. It wasn’t cymbals nor casta- 
nets making these sounds. 

But, Jack knew them immediately and said, “There's 
something | have always wanted to learn—how to play 
spoons.” 

We sat down at a table, gaye the waiter our order and 
listened to the song being played over and over again, and 
each time it was played we could hear the rhythm of the 
spoons. It had possibilities, and | suggested to Jack to 
see who could possibly get so much rhythm out of a pair 
of spoons. He was reluctant, because he wanted to have 
his dinner, the inner man wanted to be fed, the spoons 
could wait. But that made me more anxious to have him 
see this man. | was thinking if he got away betore Jack 
saw him, a good novelty might never be created, so | 
threatened to go in and see the man myself. Jack said, 
“nothing doing’, so he went in himself to find out what 
it was all about. In less than ten minutes he came back. 
He had made arrangements to have a one half hour lesson 
on the end of the pier after his dinner and he had oftered 
the man five dollars if he would teach him the funda- 
mentals. The man really thought Jack was crazy, and 
oftered to teach him for nothing, but no, this man was to 
be paid. (Incidentally this man was an old veteran and 
out of a job and had no business refusing five dollars. ) 

Evidently, the spoon man thought this piece of luck 
might get away from him if he didn’t follow it right up, 
so he came’in and sat at our table, bringing his pair ot 
spoons along. Jack got so interested, he asked the waiter 
to bring him a pair of table spoons. The look he gave 
us was something (the poor waiter was just about fed up 
by now with Dixie and tablespoons.) Anyway, he brought 
them. In less than twenty minutes Jack had the funda- 
mentals. 

‘The spoon man had a wife waiting for him. She didn't 
know her husband was giving a lesson. She thought he 
Was Just entertaining us and the looks she gave us meant 
something, too. She would call to him and tell him they 
must be leaving. All he would say back to her was, “You'll 
be sorry, Honey’, but “Honey” didn’t seem to catch on. 
Finally, she came over and demanded that he leave im- 
mediately. He did then, for Jack had accomplished what 
he wanted. But as the spoon man and “Honey” walked 
away, we noticed their heads very close together. She 
looked back over her shoulder, and I knew by the broad 
smile that “Honey” was squeezing the five eagles. But 
Jack was playing away on the spoons and already creating 
that number he eventually called “Spoontime’”’. 

Novelties galore! We caught on to one down in Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, in a little alley between two shanties. 
negro boys were walking along each blowing or 
strumming on something. One musical instrument looked 
like a jug; another, a washboard; and there was a_ banjo 
and a harmonica. We stopped the boys and asked if the 
would play something for us, They agreed if we would 
vo down the alley with them. Their music was good, so 
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DANCE 


Jack did a dance for them, took a few pictures and paid 
them for their trouble. When we hit the highway again, 
| noticed Jack was very quiet, and | asked him what he 
yot out of it. 

He said, “Betty, it’s all set. It’s going to be ‘“Wash- 
board Rhythm”, using thimbles, two washboards hinged 
together so they can stand alone on the stage. There will 
be rubber tabs on each -leg to keep them from slipping 
when the dancers roll the tips of their toe plates down the 
board. “Washboard Rhythm” was a _ very successful 
number. 

Where did Jack get his ideas? Your guess is as good as 
mine. Ideas just come, but you have to know when they 
do, and exactly what to do about them. This seemed to be 
Jack’s particular talent. He always recognized an_ idea 
when it came and was all ready to put it into a dance 
before it had a chance to escape him. ; 


AROUND THE WORLD ON SKATES 
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from Australia. Nicholson, having seen most of Europe 
by this time, thought he might as well take in another 
continent, 

It took five weeks to get to Australia, so he had at least 
a five-week vacation from skating. When the boat stopped 
at Melbourne he was immediately persuaded to give an 
exhibition. He did, to his sorrow. Not having enough 
time to get in trim after five weeks on the boat, he strained 
a ligament and arrived in Sidney much worse tor wear. 

In Australia he received a wire to stop at Los Angeles 
on his way back to open a rink. From there he went to 
a re-engagement in Paris, Brussels and then to Madrid. 

In Madrid he found the most beautiful rink in the 
world. There was a. thickly carpeted marble staircase lead- 
ing up to it and three orchestras to play. Skating was the 
Queen's pet diversion at that time. Nicholson was not 
allowed to skate with anyone but the Queen. They would 
skate once around the rink, then sit down and have a 
vlass of ancient vintage port wine. 

Presently the Queen had a quarrel with the King over 
her favorite orchestra which he wanted for the gambling 
rendezvous upstairs. When the King wouldn't let her 
have the orchestra, she refused to come to the rink. The 
rink soon closed after the Queen ceased to grace it with her 
roval presence. 

And so the fabulous career of Nicholson, the ace Ameri- 
can skater, continued frem one court of Europe to the 
other. 

No wonder Nicholson can answer all the questions. He 
is a large part of skating history. 

Nicholson tells us such revealing bits of information as 
this. Christensen won the American championship when 
he was fifty vears old. He lost it later because he put in 
spinning. However, three years later he won it back again 
on his spinning. 

In contrast to this, today’s champions are in their ‘teens 
and twenties. Nicholson deplores the fact that we are 
burning out our youngsters with acrobatic feats and 
tailing to give them the fine technique of .skating that 
would enable them to keep their style and power into ‘their 
fifties. He believes we haven't even scratched the surface 
of what skating can be in America. 

In spite of his fabulous career Nicholson shows no in- 
clination to rest on his laurels. In his apartment in the 
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Phoebe Tucker, Howard Nicholson's pupil who is one of two Americans 
to hold both the American Gold Medal and the Canadian Gold Medal. 
She won the Eastern States Women's Junior Singles in 1941 and will 
try for the Senior Championship in this year's national competition. 


Park Lane he has a machine by which he can make his 
own records. This is to insure better musical accompani 
ment tor skaters, instead of a skater having to skate to the 
available records as they are. Nicholson can record any 
music arranged just as he wants it to fit the skating 
routine step tor step, measure tor measure. This one con- 
tribution will greatly enhance the artistic value of free 
skating. By just turning on a switch he made a_phono- 
yraphic record of our conversation. 

But Nicholson's plans for the future of skating exceed 
anything in even his glamorous past. He plans to have a 
private rink in) which artists of the skating world can 
work in a studio atmosphere. Here he will develop a small 
group of really fine skaters and present something new 
and very special to the skating world. 


‘Trained down to athletic slimness and detinitely in the 
pink, Nicholson goes about training new champions and 
preparing tor the “most glamorous era of American skat- 
ing that’s vet to come.” 

With all the plans and projects he now has brewing, 
it doesn't look as if he would get that vacation tor an- 
other quarter of a century vet. 


WANT TO SAVE MONEY? 


4 See Page 32 
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We of the dance world have a job to do on 
the home front. When we "Keep ‘Em Dancing” 
we help to maintain morale and—in these times 
of stress and strain—building and keeping up 
morale is a vital war duty. Baum's is prepared to 
serve you with the largest and most complete 
stock of FABRICS, SHOES, ACCESSORIES 
and NOVELTIES ever gathered under one roof. 
Deservedly BAUM'S is called “America's Only 
Complete Theatrical Department Store." 


Exclusive Distributors of 
DE LUCO DANCE FOOTWEAR 


Never Knowingly 


Undersold 


BUY BONDS 
: | and Keep ‘Em Dancing 
For Victory 


SPECIAL... copies 


TEACHER'S MANUAL OF BALLROOM DANCING 
by Dorothy Norman Cropper 


Body Mechanics, Ballroom Dance Fundamentals, Music, Ballroom Hints. 
Tango, Rumba, Foreign Dances, Etiquette and Decorum, Cotillion Figures. 
Dance Combinations, Conducting, organizing and advertising classes. 


COMPLETE MANUAL FOR BALLROOM TEACHERS, $2.50 
Close Out Price... $1.50 


‘Send Check With Order To 
Dance Magazine 520 West 34th Street New York, I, N. Y. 


12 MIDNIGHT 
(Continued from Page 16) 


the scenes sparing no eftort to make 
your evening at El Chico as enjoyable 
as possible. If you are more interested 
in the behind-the-scene reasons for your 
delicious dinner, your host will escort 
you through the sparkling, model kit- 
chen. Many guests take this tour, and 
so feel even more at home at El Chico. 


Another date leads you to Copaca- 
bana on 60th Street, just east of Fifth 
Avenue, a place of tropical splendor 
with mirrors repeating its beauties — 
(this refers not only to the scene, but 
also to the personnel). Tall palms, 
frosty white, reflecting colored lights 
are inviting to sit and dine under. Nat 
Brandywynne and Orchestra alterna- 
ting with Frank Martis’ Samba Band 
entice you to indulge in your various 
dance rhythms on the spacious dance 
oor. And the self-same mirrors that 
multiply the pulchritude of the Copaca- 
bana chorus, make it possible for you 
to watch yourself dance by. Stimulating 
and revealing! A good tonic! 

The Copacabana girls, “Lovely ‘To 
Look At”, in their smart and gorgeous 
costumes create a lively background for 
the singers Diane Davis and Kent Ed- 
wards. Ray Lynn taps with sophistica- 
tion, all the while looking most naive. 
Betty Jane Smith, expert tap and acro- 
batic dancer, can best be described as 
vibrant, vital, vivacious, all Vs for her 
victory over he: audience. Looking even 
more petite in black satin and lace, she 
proves that “Good things come in small 
packages.” The Ink Spots drew their 
full measure of applause for their ex- 
cellent entertainment’ which rated 
several encores and request numbers. 


The highlight of the show was the 
artistry of the dance team, Gomez and 
Beatrice, dance stars of first magnitude 
Fluid movement, arch pantomime. 
breath-taking adagio positions and cy- 
clonic whirls, new and intriguing §ac- 
companiment, perfect costuming in 
which color sets the mood of the dance, 
all blend to create a dance masterpiece. 


Gomez was born in San Diego; his 
dainty partner, Beatrice, was born in 
Paris. They found each other in Chic- 
ago. | 

Gomez is a creative artist who has 
many “firsts” to his credit. First team 
to introduce the rumba, originated the 
dance, “Ravel’s Bolero”, in 1930 for 
which he became famous (and which 
he now refuses to do like the tempera- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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12 MIDNIGHT 
(Continued from Page 28) 


mental and successful artists can). He 
doesn’t want to be typed and limited by 
the Bolero, any more than the actor 
wants to be typed on the stage. To 
continue the “‘first theme’, he appeared 
on the first program at the opening of 
the Music Hall in Radio City. His 


was the first team to dance to the ac- 


dance costume in rainbow colors to re- 
place the prosaic full dress and black 
variations of same. 

To Mr. Gomez, costume is a very 
important part of the finished dance 
performance. Yes, he assures you, they 
practice two hours every day during 
engagements and four hours daily dur- 
ing vacations. But they have thirty-two 
costumes in their present wardrobe, and 
new additions in the sitting room 
stage, all made by Katherine Kuhn. 
They represent a small fortune. Bea- 
trice’s gowns that appear so fragile, so 
elusive, so dazzling, must have the ten- 
sile strength of the now war-famous 
spider's web to whirl and spin night 
after night in the brilliamt adagios that 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Designer 
companiment of only one instrument in 
his dance, “Estralita’’, and the first to At Yo ur 
design and wear his Spanish type of 


Service 


We are proud to announce that 
Miss Jean Palmer, celebrated 
costume designer, has been 
engaged to serve our friends. 
Miss Palmer's talents are well 
known in professional circles. 
Her experience in the past few 
years has given her a flare for 
distinctive recital costumes . . 
already Dance Teachers have 
acclaimed her originality. Write 
today — describe the theme of 
your recital—and let Maharam 
supply original Jean Palmer de- 
signs for your individual re- 
quirements. 


“The House of Service” 


* .Y. — 130 W. 46th St. 
»* @ CHICAGO—6 East Lake Street 


@ LOS ANGELES 


DANCE IN INDUSTRY 

(Continued. from Page 10) 
sembled in one room, or the worker could be given in- 
dividual music such as you buy on soda fountain counters 
now to accompany your chocolate milk shake. 

‘This is one type of research that will continue to bear 

fruit even after the war is over’, continued Miss Nossen, 
“It will make the worker's job more enjoyable. It will 
protect not only the health of women but also men 
workers, and the increased efhiciency will keep up produc- 
tion with shorter hours for the workers. The sooner we 
do this, the more quickly we will reap the benefits’. 
“ Often in tours of factories Miss Nossen was asked by 
the directors of the safety departments, how much women 
should lift. ‘The answer, of course, is that women should 
not lift anything, or men, either, until they have been 
taught to lift it correctly, using the proper muscles and 
saving back and abdomen from strain. 

‘To show she is ready to carry out these ideas Miss 
Nossen has just published a booklet of rhythmic exercises and 
music which she says will solve the problem if given 
fifteen minutes a day in factories. She is also giving 
courses now to develop teachers to carry on this work in 
industry. 

Congratulations, Miss Nossen, this research should open 
up a whole new field for dance activity. 


The Tenth National Dance Week 


National Dance Week will be celebrated this year the 
week of May | to May 8, inclusive. Everyone is invited 
to take part. Follow Dance Magazine monthly for par- 
ticulars. 
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BUY WAR BONDS! 


As An 
EDUCATOR 


You want to keep in touch with the latest developments 
in your profession 

You want the newest teaching materials for your clesses 
You want to read news items of interest from all over the 
country 

You want to belong to the national organization of your 
profession 


THEN... 


You will be interested in 
The Journal of 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It brings to you the experiences of others who have problems like 
yours. Articles on health, physical fitness, new games, problems 
of administration, dancing, demonstrations, teaching methods, etc., 
appear regularly. Illustrations, book reviews, handy hints. 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS is the price for ten isswes 
of The Journal of Health and Physical Education and one year’s 
membership in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 


Published monthly except July and August 
by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 [6th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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MORE NEWS AND CUES 


(Continued from Page 22) 


JUDY GARLAND, who danced 
recently in “Presenting Lily Mars’, ts 
taking dancing lessons again. When 
she learned that she was to be co-starred 
in. M-G-M’'s “The Belle of New 
York”, with Fred Astaire, Judy was 
so frightened that she started dancing 
lessons under Renee de Marco. Renee 
and Judy are neighbors in Westwood, 
so they will get together in’ backyard 
sessions every afternoon. 

BELLA REINE has been giving a 
four week course in “Stage Expression 
and Acting for the Dancer” at VIL- 
ZAK-SHOLLAR. A_ wonderful idea, 
we think. The arts of dancing and act- 
ing are as much a part of each other 
as the Siamese twins, and how painful 
it is to see a dancer, beautifully in 
character in his body but with a dead- 
pan face CHARLOTTE 
GREEN of the North Jersey ‘Vrain- 
ing School at Little Falls, N. J. has an 
interesting article in Health and Phy- 
sical Education magazine on the use of 
diagrams for the teaching of 
dancing. 

ARTHUR MURRAY has created 
the “Memphis Shuffle’, a new dance 
to the song “Memphis Shuffle”. 

MARGO leads Conga lint through 
the pages of the November issue of 
“SIR”! magazine. Xavier Cugat took 
his entire ensemble down to the beach 
to practice one day, and “SIR’s” pho- 
tographer caught action shots of Mlar- 
vo leading a Conga line through the 
surf, picking up more and more dancers 
among the onlookers as she progressed. 

The Viennese composer, JACOB 
STOLZ, has a new ballet suite for 
piano and orchestra, consisting of five 
portraits which he believes dancers can 
use. 

AMERICAN BALLERINA 
(Continued from Page 9) 
fortunate indeed to have him as a part- 

Moreover, he had ‘the added luster 
of a name that was on the tip of every 
Parisian’s tongue. His, tather had 
founded the Jardin Mabille, the dance- 
hall frequented by the cosmopolites and 
the cafe society of that day. Charles 
had two brothers, Victor, who later 
was the author of a delightful book 
of verse, “Les Cigarettes’, and 
Auguste, who, like Charles, was a 
dancer, and as ballet master of the 
Paris Opera created the famous Quad- 
rille des Patineurs in Meyerbeer's 
opera “Le Prophete”’. The brothers 
aided their father in organizing the Bal 
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Mabille and later, after their senior’s 
death, jointly assumed its management. 

One day in November 1840, there 
ran through the Paris and London 
press the eye-opening news that a 
dancer of the Paris Opera, Mlle. May- 
wood, had eloped with another artist, 
after a performance of the “Diable 
Amoureux”. The rumor had that 
the couple was discovered in Boulogne, 
obviously en route to England; they 
were detained and brought back to 
Paris. Most likely, Mabille would have 
been held for seducing a minor; how- 
ever, he declared himself ready to 
marry Augusta at once. Her family 
agreed to this, and Augusta set out to 
her sister in Dublin. Mabille, too, ap- 
peared there about New Year's, 1841, 
and the nuptials promptly took place. 

Thus was Augusta’s social reputa- 
tion saved. But her artistic develop- 
ment suffered a_ break that shunted 
her entire career as a dancer onto an- 
other track and eventually gave it a 
tragic tinge. 

W ANDERINGS 


It was still November 1840 when 
Mabille was again dancing the 
Académie Royale de Musique. Augusta, 
however, did not return to the Opera. 
‘The reasons are wrapped in’ a_ haze. 
Although her liaison with her easy- 
going boy friend had been legitimatized, 
Paris seems to have become quite un- 
endurable to her. From the very first, 
the marriage appears not to have been 
exactly a model of conjugal bliss. At 
any event, in March 1541, she accepted 
an engagement at the Grand Theatre 
in Marseille whose opera and_ ballet 
had an unquestioned prestige. Here, as 
“nremi¢re danseuse de demi-caractere’ , 
she danced for three months. 

It is only two years later that we 
again find documentary notices about 
Mme. Charles Mabille. During this 
interval, she was, to all appearances, in 
Milan. In several of his” writings, 
Carlo Blasis, the famous teacher and 
theorist of the dance, proudly refers to 
Augusta Maywood as a pupil of his 
“Scuola Privata’. When, after 1843, 
she first returned to Milan, it was to 
appear there as an accomplished prima 
ballerina and to dance at La_ Scala. 
Thus, we can be reasonably sure that 
the time between 1841 and 1843 was 
spent in working with Blasis. 

Carlo Blasis was a good dancer and 


-a mediocre choreographer; lacked 


the feeling for dance as a dramatic art- 
form. Be that as it may, he was an 
excellent pedagogue. Even as a teacher, 
he was a formalist. The dance, for him, 


was primarily a vehicie for spot-light- 
ing ‘a dancer’s style and technical ac- 
complishments. The pas seul or the pas 
de deux with variations, contrived and 
danced without any inner afhliation 
with the dramatic action of the ballet, 
was, to his mind, the touchstone of a 
dancer's mastery of his art. 

Thus, out his school came those 
generations of virtuosos who charted 
the course for the subsequent develop- 
ment of the theatrical dance in the 
19th century away from Vigano’s dra- 
matic ballet toward the fairy-tale diver- 
tissement of Petipa. If, however, he 
glimpsed a spark of miming ability in 
one of his students, he did not try to 
suppress this aptitude; rather, he en- 
couraged it as an individual variation 
and nurtured it to an unfolding. For 
such an original talent as Augusta 
Maywood’s (a talent in a certain sense 
still unbridled) he was clearly an un- 
excelled teacher. 

In Milan, she could, moreover, gauge 
herself with a multitude of highly- 
endowed dancers. She came in contact 
with them in the dance-school and on 
the stage. Here she saw Marie Tag- 
lioni tn new ballets; she beheld for the 
first time Fanny Cerrito and Maria 
Guy-Stephan, both on the path to 
European glory. Thus, she acquired, in 
these Milan years, the final touches 
she needed to become a true mistress 
of the dance. Eighteen years old, she 
appeared anew on the stage to cause 
an uproar in all directions. 

In the fall of 1843, she was engaged 
together with Charles Mabille at the 
Nacional e Real Theatro de S. Carlos 
Lisbon. The choreographer was 
Gustav Carey, a Swedish-born dancer 
of French extraction, who had studied 
and made his debut in Paris and then 
had gone on to Amsterdam, Naples, 
St. Petersburg, and finally to Vienna, 
where he had danced several years with 
fabulous success. 

The first ballet in which Augusta 
came out was “Giselle”, staged by 
Charles Mlabille. The newspapers 
hailed at once the “firmness, passion, 
agility, and grace” of the “poetic’’ 
danseuse. 

Soon she appeared in “La Gipsy” 
and “Le Diable Amoureux” and lastly 
as Zoloe in “Le Dieu et la Bayadere”’. 
Her versatility, her ability in endowing 
every role and every dance with its 
specific character were admired without 
let-up. Her Spanish dances had as much 
finish as the various pas of Giselle, 
the “Cracovienne’” or an_ artistically 
composed Polka. 
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Le Beau DANUBE 


After two years of Lisbon, she went 
for two additional veers to Vienna. 
Here, on the banks of the Danube, 
the dance had higher obtigations to fill 
than on the Tagus river. Thus, Vienna 
became a second apprenticeship for her. 
She came in touch with new ballet- 
masters and prominent dancers. Carey 
and Mlabille accompanied her to 
Vienna; but the ballet-master here was 
Antonio Guerra, an Italian daneer 
from the school of Naples. A dancer 
like Augusta Maywood must have been 
more. than welcome to him. Most prob- 
ably, too, there was much she could 
gain from him as a dramatic dancer, 
for he had that power of expression 
that was the ideal of stave-dancing tor all 
exponents of the Vigano style. She per- 
formed in various ballets of Guerra 
(who died unfortunately in the summer 
of 1846 at the age of 36). Besides, 
she did “Giselle”, at first with Carey 
as Albrecht, then, in the second winter, 
with a young Russian, Fraclito Nikitin. 
In Vienna, she also renewed her triend- 
ship with Fanny Elssler. 


It was here that she saw this great 
artist in one of her most famous roles, 


“f-meralda” by Jules Perrot. The 
work was directed by the Italian 
Domenico Ronzani, who was at that 
time Fanny Elssler’s tavorite  ballet- 
master. From 1845 to 1854 he came 


almost yearly to Vienna to stage the 


ballets for the Italian Season (April- 
June). Under his direction the 
spring of 1847, Augusta danced in 


Perrot’s ballet ‘Caterina, ossia la Figha 
del Bandito”. After this major accom- 
plishment, she was signed with Fanny 
Elssler for the winter-season 1847-1848 
as prima ballerina on the foremost 
stage of Italy, La Scala in Milan. 


“THe Iranians at Home” 

When, in 1847, she left Vienna tor 
Italy, fame had already opened its 
portals to her. In the four years in 
Lisbon and Vienna, shc had matured 
considerably as a person and as an 
An outward symptom: her 
from Mlabille Already in 
Vienna, she had appeared again as 
Augusta Maywood on the playbills, 
no longer as Mme. Mabille. An artistic 
personality of a contour exclusively 
hers, had been whipped into shape; a 
dancer, glowing with dramatic power 
and in absolute command of, supreme 
technique. She was now fully equipped 
tor the greatest assignments. But Italy 
Was no minor challenge for a young 
foreign-born dancer. In no other coun- 


artist. 
divorce 
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Courtesy 


Augusta Maywood from a lithograph done in 
1853. 


of George Chatter 


try of Europe was there greater inter- 
est, say even love for the dance than 
in Italy. One went to the opera tor a 
pleasurable few hours of conversation, but 
one attended the ballet to see the dane- 
ing. A noted writer of that period, 
Fanny Lewald, witnessed pertorm- 
ance at La Seala in 1845. She describes 
it in her book ‘The Italians at Home”: 
‘The inattention and the noise during 
the performance of the opera seemed 
very disagreeable to us, but the pertect 
stillness, the moment the Ballet com- 
menced, surprised us still more. Not a 
sound was to be heard, it was tar 
quieter than in the churches, and all 
eves, and particularly the opera glasses 
of all the gentlemen, were turned to- 
wards the stage as if something won- 
derful were about to appear.” To quote 


with figures: in the winter-season 1855- 
56, there was in 2+ theatres of Italy 
one dance company tor every opera 


company. 

The quality of these dance troupes, 
needless to sav, very, uneven. It 
depended invariably on the quality of 
the ballet-master heading the company. 
About the year 1850, there were four 
ballet-masters of pre-eminence : Giovanni 
Galzerani, Antonio Monticini, Antonio 
Cortesi and Domenico Ronzani, the 
voungest of them (born 1803). None 
of them could be tagged a genius; but 
they were capable men who understood 
their handicraft. They all stemmed 
from Vigano's or Gioja’s schools and 
adapted themselves with ease to the 
shifting and drifting of artistic tastes. 
Besides using historical plots trom all 
periods, they had a_ predilection for 
romantic-exotic themes. (brigands, cor- 


Was 


sairs, gypsies) and, under the influence 
of Taghoni, Gautier, and Perrot, tairy- 
tales and after IS50, 
a new choreographers 


“teeries . Soon 
veneration ot 
(Pasquale Borri, Giuseppe Rota) be- 
came active; they more 
realistic material and tound it in the 
novels and dramas of tamous contem- 
fils, Sardou). 
ever, regardless of the. source of these 


sought tor 


poraries How- 


plots, the dances had, tor the vreater 
part, only the most superficial tie with 
them: often enough, the story Was a 
mere pretext tor a dance divertisse- 
ment. 


Thus, everything hinged on the en- 
gagement of big names tor the leading 
the dancing 
naturally, were not always available for 


parts. Since celebrities, 
weeks of rehearsals, the ballet masters 
kept on hand the latest and most popu- 
lar ballets the main which 


could be taken over without much ado 


roles ot 


by the travelling virtuosos. 

Augusta Maywood glided into this 
talent contest just that 
signalled a turning point in the annals 
of theatre dance in Italy. It was in this 
that Marie Taglioni forsook the 
stave ttorever. In that winter, 1847-45, 
Fanny Elssler made her farewell ap- 
pearance in Italy. Last, the two great 
Italians IS40) had 
and 
Taglioni as queens of the dance had 
been consistently covered with 


vear 


who since about 


reigned, side by side with 
so much 
applause and had reaped such fortunes 


that they no longer had any use for 


their country. Since her first) triumph 
in =Paris, 1840, Carlotta Grisi never 
again danced Italy; and = during 
Augusta's first Italian winter, Fanny 
Cerrito, like Fanny Elssler, appeared 


for the last time in her homeland. 


But there had grown up in the mean- 
time a Italian 
dancers. Perhaps none of them could 
measure up to the totally overwhelming 

dramatic torce of Fannv Elssler or the 
essentially spiritual quality and trans- 
Marie 


possessed 


new generation of 


‘Taglioni. 
such 


parent technique of 
But, a 
superb technique, such charming per- 
that to vie with them was 
tar trom child’s play for even an artist 
with Augusta Maywood’s individuality 


tew of them 


sonalities 


and galvanizing power. 

The second and last installment of 
“Great Amertcan Ballerina” by Artur 
Michel will appear in the December 
of DANCE. [t will treat with 
Maywood's rivals, her ap- 
pearance in the ballet, “Unele Tom's 
Cabin’. the tragedy in her ltfe, and 


issuc 
lu gusta 


her dance genius. 
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RECITAL ROUTINES 


Jack Manning 


NOVELTIES 


SPOON-TIME. (Playing spoons in Chef costume.) 
TAP-OLOGY. (School room scene with dialogue in 
rhyme for teacher and six pupils. Dance.) 
TAPPING BY MAII (Boy and Girl pantomime 
and eccentric 

DICTATION. (Office scene using Boss and three 
Stenographers with typewriters.) 

HIGH HATS IN HARLEM. (Novelty strut tap.) 
HITTIN’ THE HIGHWAY. (Pantomime tap story 
of bey and girl trying to thumb a ride.) 
TAP-A-TERIA. (Comedy tap story in a French 
cafe. Two boys.) 

TIN PAN ALLEY. (Music Shop Patter Tap.) 
DOCTOR SWING (Hot Tap Petter) group. 
NUMBER PLEASE. (Telephone tap story. Bov and 


girl.) 

CLIMBIN’ HIGH. (Novelty tap dance. Ladders- 
group. Special musie SOc extra. 

WHISK BROOM TAP. (Two or group. Brooms 
covered with emory cloth.) 

CHINATOWN TAPICS. (Chinese laundry. Two 
novelties.) 

BALLIN’ THE DRUM. (Military novelty. Bounc- 
ine ball on drum.) 

DOT AND DASH. (Bov and girl novelty panto- 
mime in a telegraph office.) 

SKIPPING THt BEAT. (Bos and girl. Special 
sone extra.) 

PULLIN’ THE SKIFF. (Solo or group hot-cha. 
Sone extra.) 

TANGLEFOOT. (Solo or group hot-cha. Song 50¢ 
extra.) 

TAPPING’ THE KEG. (Show stopping novelty.) 
TAPPIN’ THE TOM-TOM. (Musical Comedy group 
number.) 

TAP DANCE SITTING DOWN. (Line-up of girls 
bic tap ensemble number.) 

WASHBOARD RHYTHM. (Solo or group using 
thimbles for strumming.) 

THE SCRATCH. (eccentric solo or group.) 
SHAKIN’® THE SHAKER. (Intermediate -— cocktail 
shakers-off beat rhythm.) 

TECHNIQUE vs. SWING. (Court Room Scene 
ood _— cast of eleven.) 

UCK-AROO. (Intermediate group of four-lariats.) 
SIGNALS. (Intermediate Navy flag Wig-Wac.) 
SEMAPHORE TAP. (Intermediate -- military tap 
swish of flags on stop time music.) 

BROOM DANCE. (Intermediate--using small push 
brooms stiff bristles—-group.) 

SOFT SHOF CANE. (Solo or group. Lots of stvle 
top hat and tails.) 

TAPS IN PAWN. (Opening Number -—— Pawn Shop 
Scene, characters pawn talents but are redeemed by 
Broadway Manaser.) 

TREADIN’. (Intermediate Stair Dance.) 


12 Routines $5.00—Single Copy $1.00 


The biography of Jack Manning, 
a book nicely bound will 
be given with every 


five dollar order. 


Music 50c extra for each of the following: 
Hittin’ the Highway, High Hats in Harlem, 
Ballin’ the Drum. 


No Send Cash or M.O. to 


MRS. JACK MANNING 
Box 10, DANCE MAGAZINE, 
520 W. 34th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


Other lists upon request 


NEWS, CUES & HULLABALOOS 
(Continued from Page 30) 


A. lovely tribute was: paid to 
NORMA GOULD by two pupils, 
Ortilie Ann Kruger (daughter of 
OTTO KRUGER), and Barbara Lee 
Behymer (granddaughter of L. E. 
BEHY MER). While Miss Gould was 
teaching in the mountains, the girls 
choreographed a new ballet, hired the 
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Wilshire Ebel! ‘Theatre, printed pro- 
grams, invited more than seven hun- 
dred guests and- surprised their danc- 
ing teacher completely on her return. 
Otto Kruger himself made the open- 
ing address. Of course there was no 
admission charge. It was just a volun- 
tary gesture, and a splendid one. 

IRENE ARONSOHN will exhibit 
sketches of dance costumes and dance 
sets at the American-British Art 
Center, New York City in the exhibi- 
tion called “Stage”. Dates are Novem- 
ber 30th to December 12th. 


12 MIDNIGHT 


(Continued from Page 29) 


are so characteristic of this dance team. 
The beautifully made evening dress of 
the debutante would be torn to shreds 
and flung to the four winds in any one 
ot the dances Beatrice dances with such 
abandon and _ confidence because she 
knows that her costume will be as per- 
fect when she finishes as when she 
starts. And don’t forget the twelve sets 
represent every color in the spectrum. 
A Rainbow Wardrobe where his green 
is blended with her chartreuse; his 
brown is a foil for her brilliant 
orange; black balances white; steel 
gray is complemented by bright red; 
pale gray tones effectively with coral, 
salmon pink with aqua, wine with 
fuchsia. 


The new idea back of his present 
dance repertoire consisting of seventeen 
or eighteen routines, is to take a song 
like “She Said No”, “He’s the Right 
Guy”, “Toreador”, “Jitterbug”, “Begin 
the Beguine’, “Black Magic’’ and have 
a magical voice from somewhere sing 
the words while the dancers interpret 
their meaning. For the audience, it is 
like being able to read the dancers’ 
thoughts. 


No wonder with so much plan ald 
meaning back of their performances, 
these dancers satisfy the dance audience. 
This dance team is in great demand all 
over the country. As this goes to press 
they are dancing in Chicago at Chez 
Paree. Then they will appear with Ed 
Wynn's Variety show in Boston. The 
Copacabana awaits their return with an 
all new show the first week in Decem- 
ber... AND SO IT GOES, WAY 
PAST MIDNIGHT! 


FOR SALE—Dance Studio in northwestern Penna. 
Established !9 yrs.-downtown-Excellent enrollment. 
Pop. 125,000. Owner wishes to retire. Box N-60. 


CHRISTMAS OFFER 


HERE is your opportunity to 
remember your friends with 


an all-year Christmas gift 
at money-saving prices.* 
DANCE MAGAZINE makes 
an ideal Christmas gift. It is 
a gift that keeps on giving 
... a gift that is really twelve 
separate gifts, twelve gra- 
cious reminders of your good 
wishes and friendship. 


HERE is the way to order. 
Simply fill in the enclosed 
subscription card and mail. 
That is all there is to it. It is 
not necessary that both of 
the subscriptions be gifts. 
One may be for yourself. 
Subscriptions will be entered 
to begin with the January 
issue. Present subscriptions 
will be extended. On gift 
subscriptions we will send an 
attractive Holiday card in 
your name, to arrive in the 
Christmas mail. 


*As of January Ist, 1944 the yearly 
subscription rate for DANCE MAGA- 
ZINE will be raised from $2.50 to 
$3.00. This slight increase was made 
necessary because of the heavy rise 
in production costs. Subscriptions or 
Christmas Gift orders at the present 
$2.50 rate will be accepted if mailed 
on or before Christmas. 


DANCE 


BALLET THEATRE MET 


it came and it went, but 
nothing startling happened. 


It was not like the spring of 1940 
when Ballet Theatre came into being, 
when it electrified the Dance World 
with a new idea and great promises ot 
4 progressive organization. Then the 
idea was to bring dance shows to the 
people, dance shows portraying modern 
lite, shows emploving all the means ot 
stagecraft to make the public understand 
and enjoy dancing. The company started 
with 21 works, mostly new. It started 
with a bang, and was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm ever attorded a 
ballet group. The season closed with 
tumultuous success. The new experi 
ments and innovations were costly, and 
by no means pertect, but original and 
promising. Then came the dilemma. The 
‘Theatre, today, ts 
no more the pathfinder it was laid out 
to be, but just another ballet company. 

This brings me back to the season just 
ended at the Met. | was tortunate to 
see Markova in the opening pertorm- 
ance (one of the few she was able to 
dance because of illness). It was the 


result is, that Ballet 


most inspiring dancing | have seen her 


do. She, by the way, is the only tull- 
Hedved ballerina Ballet Theatre has on 
its roster, todav. On the male side Dolin 
outdid himself, and proved that he is 
a vreat showman. His dancing in “Fair 
was brilliant. Mlassine, 
no longer a regular member of Ballet 
Theatre. is, of course, unique in his 
own style, and does not need my eulogies 
to enhance his reputation. Eglevsky has 
come a long way up to the top of the 
ladder. He is the voungest ot the out- 
standing dancers and a real asset to 
Ballet Theatre. Nora Kaye must have 
been somewhat of a disappointment to 
anvone who had seen Annabelle Lyons 
but she made up tor 
this in other Tudor works. Janet Reed 
pleasantly surprised those who had not 
seen her betore in) outstanding parts. 
another of our 
American ballerinas who has topflight 
promise, received an ovation in “Swan 
Lake’. Lucia Chase did an outstanding 
job in the “Fair of Sorochinsk’. Alicia 


ot Sorochinsk” 


in “Lilac Garden”. 


Roselle Hightower, 


Alonza made a name tor herselt by 
stepping into the 
“Giselle” with success, and 


leading role in 


Nlaria 


Karnilova made a satistying new Helen 
ot Troy. Semenott, ot course, Is one ot 
the outstanding character dancers in the 
ballet and is always interesting to watch. 
Dimitri Romanoft, one ot the original 
Ballet ‘Vhgatre group, still does his 
pirouettes and tour jetes with flair. 
Last but Mot least, Tudor with his own 
stvle of choreography and genius tor ex- 
pressionistic movement, and his artistic 
collaborator, Dancer Hugh Laing, are 
most valuable assets to’ Ballet Uheatre. 
Argentinita and her group appeared 
vuest artists to everyones delight. 


To the artists, applause and best 
wishes, but tor Ballet Theatre | can- 
not paint an encouraging picture trom 
the work done in this last New York 
season. Unless a progressive manage- 
ment gets into the saddle, this company s 
tuture looks dim, indeed, to me. | tear 
the tate of Ballet Vheatre will be the 
same as that of the former ballet groups 
that have graced the stage ot the historic 
Met, and have now passed into oblivion. 


Orritwine 
Publisher 


LEADING SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


*% This is a new service which Dance Magazine has started to help . 
its readers find the schools they want throughout the country. In 
these unsettled times we get many requests for a good dancing 
school from newcomers in towns. These schools listed below will 
send you circulars and greet you hospitably when you call on them. 


ALABAMA 


THE IRENE JONES STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
705 Randolph St., Huntsville, Ala. 


ARIZONA 


THE DANCE CENTER 
Forrest Thornburg, Director 
1517 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA CIVIC BALLET 
Dorothy Alexander, Director 
9 Ansiey Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


LLINOIS 


GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for Teacher and Professional 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL 

Ballet — Character — Interpretative 

64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
LYGA 

Modern and Fitness 

17 N. State St., Suite 1922, Chicago, Ill. 
HARRIET LUNDGREN STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Character—Tap 

5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, II! 


LOLA MENZEL! SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 
5i54 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


NDIANA 
NELL GREEN DANCE STUDIO 
Ballroom — Ballet — Tap 
336 E. Berry St.. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MARYLAND 


SENIA SOLOMONOFF Ballet Russe DANCE STUDIO 
Ballet — Character — Toe, etc. 
12} W. Hamilton St.. Baltimore |. Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Denishawn — Ballet — Modern — Ballroom 
350 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass 


LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING 
5 Warren Avenue 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


WILLETTE McKEEVER STUDIO OF DANCING 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
10 Nahant St., Lynn, Mass 


DOROTHY WRIGHT'S DANCING SCHOOL 
Ballet—Tap— Ballroom 
295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CH (AN 


SYLVIA STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Adagio — Acrobatic — Tap 
603 E. Liberty St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ELAINE ARNDT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
750 Alter Rd.. Detroit, Mich. 


MISSOUR 
MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 
Mainstreet Theatre Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC (Marjorie Sayles) 


Ballet—Tap— Ballroom 
3500 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


HOWELL'S DANCE SCHOOL 
Ballet — Tap — Baliroom, etc 
463—55th St.. Brooklyn. N. Y 
MARY DALE MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East lith St.. New York. N. Y 
YOUNG DANCER'S STUDIO 
Ballet—Modern 
5 West 52nd Street, New York 19. N.Y 
GLADYS D. BLISS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every Type for all ages 
RKO Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


NORMA ALLEWELT DANCE SCHOOLS 
Drama — Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
445 S. Warren St.. Syracuse. N. Y 


OHIO 


ETTA MARIE PARRY STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic — Ballroom 
122—5th St.. NE. Tel. 2-970!, Canton, Ohio 


PEP GOLDEN DANCE STUDIOS ¢ 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic — Ballroom 
6th & Main Sts.. Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANCING 
All types of Stage Dancing 
9716 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


OREGON 


THERESA M. STOPPER SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet—Toe— Spanish—Tap—Ballroom 
309 Scott 420 SW Wash.. Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VERA LIEBAU INSTITUTE OF DANCE ARTS 
Tap—Ballet— Acrobatic—Baton—Balliroom 
954 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


AENNCHEN'S STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
7040 W. Garrett Rd.. Upper Darby, Pa 


VIRGINIA 


OLIVER SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All Types 
1318 Colley Ave.. Norfolk 7, Va. 


See that vour School or Organization ts 
represented on this page. To DINCE 
Vagazine subscribers the rate for a 12 
month listing is $10, to non-subseribers. 
“12. Send in vour listing TODA). enclose 
check (or Money Order). 


